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Introducing the §/50 Plymouth Horizon for 1984. Match it! (If you can.) 


A five-year or 

50,000-mile Protection Plan’ 
Match it, anyone! 

For 1984, we're challenging the 
competition: Match it! 

Match Horizon’s 5-year or 
50,000-mile protection on the 
engine, powertrain and against 
outer body rust-through 

We give it all at no extra cost, 
thanks to our confidence in 
The New Chrysler Technology. 
Who can match it? 

No one. 


The front-wheel drive 5/50 
Horizon: 34 EPA est. mpg.** 
Match it for mileage, Cavalier! 
Chrysler's leadership in 
front-wheel drive and advanced 
technology make Horizon 

the American car with world- 
class mileage. So whether 

gas prices go up or down, 
youre laughing all the way to 
the bank ina +, sg 


The sensibly priced 

5/50 Horizon $5830 
Match it for price, 
Corolla Deluxe!" 

Power front disc brakes, 
halogen headlamps, 
adjustable reclining bucket 
seats, fold-down rear 
seats, five-passenger room, 
a 5-year or 50,000-mile 
Protection Plan are all 


standard. At a terrific price. 


Match it (if you can) 
Corolla Deluxe! 


The amazingly priced 

5/50 Horizon Automatic 
Transmission Package: 

Match it! Anyone! 

For 1984, when you buy the 
specially priced transmission 
pac kage—the incomparable 2.2 
iter engine, power stecring, 
AM/FM stereo, console, center 
arm rest and rallye wheels and 
dual remote mirrors — 

you get automatic transmission 
at no cost, All at a sticker price 
hundreds of dollars less than 

a comparably equipped Cavalier, 


Escort or Corolla 


Deluxe!’ That's too 


much to match! 
Buckle up for safety. Was 


Plymouth 


Horizon. A product of The New Chrysler Technology. 


*5 years or 50,000 miles, whichever comes first. Limited warranty, Deductible applies. Excludes leases. See dealer for details. *Use EPA est. mpg for 
comparison. Your mileage may vary depending on spced, trip length and weather. California estimates lower tBase sticker price excluding title, taxes and destination charges 
Based on sticker price Comparison of comparably equipped vehicles 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


T his week’s cover story looks at the enormous effort by a group 
of Southern California businessmen to organize the financ- 
ing, the facilities and the logistics of the third summer Olympic 
Games to be held in the U.S. Writ- 
ten by Associate Editor Tom Calla- _ 
han, the story was largely reported 
by Correspondent Steven Holmes, 
who spent three weeks talking with 
those who have the responsibility of 
making Los Angeles a comfortable 
locale for 10,000 athletes and hun- 
dreds of thousands of spectators 
nextsummer—and ofensuring that 
Los Angeles does not go broke in 
the process. 

Holmes has had a keen interest 
in sports since his student days at 
Mount Vernon (N.Y.) High School, 
alma mater of such athletes as base- 
ball’s Ken Singleton and basketball’s Ray Williams and Gus Wil- 
liams. Holmes was an outfielder on the school’s baseball team, 
butearly on (“I was good field, no hit”) he decided that journalism 
might be better suited to his talents. After graduation from City 
College of New York and the Michele Clark Fellowship Program 
for Minority Journalists, he got a job as a reporter at the Yonkers 
(N.Y.) Herald Statesman, then moved on to U.P.I. in Dallas and 
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the Atlanta Constitution. He has spent the past 4% years in 
TIME’s Chicago and Los Angeles bureaus. 

For the cover assignment, Holmes interviewed members of 
the Los Angeles Olympic Organizing Committee (L.A.0.0.C.), 
including its president, Peter Ueberroth, government officials, 
law enforcement officers, athletes and representatives from the 
sucvesa U.S, Olympic Committee. He also 
visited a dozen sites in and around 
the city where the athletes will 
compete, “I was impressed by the 
complexity of planning an Olym- 
pics,” he says, “and also by the 
dedication displayed by those who 
are putting on the Games. It is a 
phenomenon that changes people. 
This was mentioned time and time 
again by those involved in the 
Olympic effort: a security planning 
chief who can’t conceive of going 
back to being a police division 
commander, the L.A.0.0.C. head of 
personne! who doesn’t want to re- 
turn to punching a corporation clock, even the receptionist who 
is unhappy at the thought of teaching school again. If they can 
put on the largest Olympic Games ever held, they say, how can 
they ever return to mundane jobs?” 
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Cover: The Olympian 
Cash-McCall, Peter 
Ueberroth, changes 
the world’s gold-med- 
al sports event from 
an inexcusable public 
drain to the Games 
capitalists play: pri- 
vate enterprise, the 
new Olympic event. 
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that reconciles 
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advantage of the 
threat posed by U.S.- 
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RE THE OLYMPIC 
INSURE YOURS 


, Every four years it 
=== | brings people together 

and stirs their national pride. 

This celebration of excel- 

lence we call the Olympics. 
Over 10,000 athletes. 

fe =Millions of spectators. Reporters and 

wae clignitaries from every country on earth. 

soa And in 1984, Transamerica 

Re Insurance and Transamerica Occidentz 

1 Life will insure the Olympic Games. 





BS POT ele Pest oe! Providing accident and health 
— ahh) insurance for every athlete, Olympic st: 
a meee § member, trainer and coach. 
ae ae te See ny 4 Providing liability insurance for 


EE ie tO te vO the Los Angeles Olympic Organizing 
. tag ~©Committee to cover its obligations to every 
spectator and Olympic site. 

But most important, by standing 
ready to take prompt and careful action 
should the slightest emergency occur. 

It’s a tremendous undertaking. Yet 
the same kind of total commitment 
we're making to the Olympic Games, we 
make to every individual or group we 
insure. No matter how large or how small. 

Because at Transamerica 
Insurance and Transamerica 
Occidental Life our business is 
ensuring people’s dreams. 
Transamerica. Insurance. 
Finance. Manufacturing. Transpor- 
tation. Innovation. 
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_ Letters 


FLY THE LEADER. China After Mao 


| To the Editors: 

| admired Theodore H. White's | 
frankness and vividness in describing the 
events in China both present and past 
[Sept. 26]. I am of Taiwanese background 
and was reared on propaganda against 
China. After I came to the US., I per- 
ceived the difference between reality and 
hyperbole. Nevertheless, the pride of Tai- 
wan equals the pride of mainland China 
Taiwan should be left alone 


Amy Lai 
Amherst, Ohio 


White’s extraordinary article on Chi- 
na is like the exquisite Oriental vases I of- 
ten associate with that country: massive, 
colorful, delicate yet powerfully poignant 
| Jacqueline Scapin 
Paris | 





World travelers choose the 737 because it has one of the best on-time 
records. The 737-300 is the latest addition to the family. This new jetliner, | 
with added passenger amenities, advanced flight controls and quieter en- 
gines, will make flying an even better travel experience. BOLING 
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“superb! The ae 
LU 
' 1 [ on eaCe | The report on China was fascinating 


It is obvious that America and the world 


i f our a p” cannot ignore this “sleeping giant.” 
: . Scott Golding 


—San Francisco Chronicle | scdata 
Saigon, 1925. A city of The Cultural Revolution and Mao's 
F untapped wealth and exotic | earlier blunders were not China’s whole 
at sensuality. Where forbidden revolutionary experience, as White seems 

ae love lures a young American to suggest. Nor should the downfall of the 


j . : Gang of Four be interpreted to mean that 
into a wealthy mandarin the revolution has burned out. And fur- 


family, and into a fifty year ther, it is wrong to imply that an industri- 
; Saga if trust and betrayal, alized China may not work to the world’s 
‘ triumph and defeat. Span- | good. Have we no ideas for working in 


harmony with developing economies? 


» ning four generations, 
¢ fough Dien Bien Phu and | ane ee China must conclude tha 
. P F changes inside g st conc : 
+S, | Sola: hours in Sai- its socialist system is there to stay. China 
E .gon ore t e Communist has developed into a state ordered by 
ij takeover, this novel is contin- | Marxist-Leninist-Maoist thought. Please 


; 5% 


i nat uously absorbing, suspense- do not try to sell China to the American | 
ANTHONY ; ful—and informative: people by suggesting otherwise 
\e | —Publishers Weekly Robin A. Ball 
a s : Leeds, England 
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abernet Sauvignon is the 

unrivaled King of California 

wine grapes. 
The distinction is well deserved for 
it was this magnificent varietal that 
first put California on the world 
map of wine. A native of Bordeaux, 
the wines produced of this grape 
have, for centuries, been among the 
world’s figlist and most endurigg. 
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heartier red wines, 
vignon must be 
properlyaged to be at its best. 
When Mature, a deep 
aromati€ bouquet typically is 
followed by round, full flavors 
suggesting berries and herbs, 

warm eafthy flavors, rich in varietal 
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it is a gentle giant of a wine. 
Recognized for its excellence, our 

gold medal winning 1977 Propri- 

etor’s Reserve Cabernet Sauvignon 
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enjoy able now. 
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Traditionally, a wine as full 
bodied and flavorful as Cabernet 
Sauvignon is served withidishes of 


Sebastian Vineyards, Dept. K, RO. Box. AiA, Sonoma, CA 95476 
é f . 





beef or ll hearty stews, 
pastas, 

we enjoy Cabernet 
ty of foods. One 
d of is our own 

t, a wine country 
y my wife Vicki. 
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some of Vicki's recipes and learning 
more about wine, please write to 
the address below for your free bro- 
chure, wa Stearate merece PM Or levaee(as 
ion” a collection of family 

s Celera humeeyenyey-tele) (alan) 
California Wines. 
Sebastiani Vineyards, a 
ery in the Sonoma Valley. 
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Letters 


visit to the homeland that I had never 
seen. Although its proliferating popula- 
tion remains China’s greatest obstacle to 
modernization, I agree with White that 
human envy and appetite are potentially 
equally dangerous perils. While walking 
down a bustling Shanghai boulevard, I en- 
countered a swarm of people surrounding 
a street merchant. What was the object of 
everyone's smiling fascination? A Rubik’s 
Cube 
The Chinese people have followed an 
austere life-style for so long that their de- 
sire for such items is hardly a surprise. Yet 
if Deng Xiaoping is to succeed in his Four 
Modernizations, he may have to suppress 
consumerism. The task of industrial prog- 
ress will require that China’s limited ex- 
change be spent wisely. Rubik’s Cubes, 
and similar products, may be the wrench 
in the cogs of China’s revitalization 
Peter C. Ho 
New Haven, Conn 


White’s article presents Mao as a dev- 
ilish dictator who would kill millions to 
enhance his power. Mao is worse. He is in 
the same class as Hitler. The Chinese 
would be wise to scrap his thoughts entire- 
ly if they wish to achieve peace and move 
ahead economically. The U.S., on the oth- 





The 757 is the most fuel-efficient jetliner in the sky. In passenger comfort, 
it’s superior to any other plane its size. Here’s the perfect match of advanced een uaa te : 
technology and passenger conveniences. It’s one way Boeing is helping to se hand ert oe pews on C hi- 
keep air fares one of the world’s best travel values. BOLING nr esd ort nen . ee Nag mieeg 

oa ate standards reach those of the West, there is 
a chance that the Chinese may discard 
the Communist system and become a ma- 
jor force in the free world 


PS 


| 


Owen M. Lin 
Alhambra, Calif. 


West German Activists 
I want to respond to the West Ger- 
man who protested the deployment of 
U.S. missiles abroad [Sept. 26] by saying 
“We want to liberate ourselves.” I am all | 
for that. It is time the West Germans foot | 
the bill for their own defense and quit 
draining the American economy. We 
have spent billions of dollars giving them 
54 holes of golf ef did ter “protection” they apparently do not want 
John C. Smolinski 


Fave a 19th ate) (= Arizona style! Grand Canyon, Ariz 


Arizona's Country Club Resort is long renowned for our three great golf courses - two The Reagan Administration’s loose 
designed by Robert Trent Jones. But, at The Wigwam, great golf is just the beginning ofa talk about winnable. limited nuclear war 
great Phoenix vacation. Our weekly gerbe gre ae pow xe rgd New York has set the stage for deteriorating rela- 
steaks, country fries, and a well-told golf yarn. We also offer a total Tennis Centre, tions with West Germany. Behind the 
horseback riding over miles of trails, two pools, health clubs, trap & skeet, superior “i eet cating seilo” me c 
‘ily ernaitl ras Hat eteceele ease tare PSEA aL Ta West Germans’ “antimissile” protest lie 
* d sec’ Ss 5 sis 
CRENS, RY Sere eee on : widespread distrust and resentment. The 


Great Arizona Holiday - 7 days/6 nights, $536,00* includes your guest room with patio, U.S. must reassess and reshape its alliance 

all breakfasts and dinners, Phoenix Airport transfers and your choice of unlimited golf, with its German ally 

tennis with private lessons, or horseback riding iv a 
ff 





Paul Monaco 
Dallas 
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THE WIGWAM Whose Abortion? 


Your story on men and their desire to 
Litchfield Park (Phoenix), AZ 85340 5 be involved in their partners’ decision to 
Telephone: (602) 935-3811 have abortions [Sept. 26] is ludicrous. In 


the old days, when a woman found herself 
with an unwanted pregnancy, the attitude 


“per person, double occupancy, Sept. 17 to Jan. 2; Jan. 2 to April 23, $650.25; April 23 to May 31, 9585.50. More or fewer nights was “It’s her problem!’ followed usually 
available. Choose this popular package or Full American Plan rates from $72.00 per person. Very special children’s rates, too. n 
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Getting a balanced diet can be tough, especially 
when you're busy with other things. So to avoid 
taking chances, a lot of people take supplements. 
They rea safe, simple, inexpensive way to make 
sure you re getting recommended levels of essen- 


tial vitamins and minerals. Ask your 
doctor or pharmacist. 
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illustration, send this coupon with check or money order 
for $2.50 (to cover postage and handling) to: T1017 
Normandy Marketing Ltd. 
P.O. Box 1696, Grand Central Station 
New York, NY 10163 


Make check/ money order payable to Normandy Marketing Ltd 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE zIP 


NY. State Residents add applicable sales tax. Offer expires December, 1984 
Allow 6 to8 weeks for delivery. Void where prohibited by law 








Passengers rate the Boeing 767 as a superb flying experience. It has two 
wide aisles and is the only wide-body with seven-abreast seating, so nearly 
everyone has either a window or aisle seat. Pilots rate the 21st Century 
flight control system as the most advanced in the world. grave SA/G 
together 
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| of the federal Baby Doe rule, which for- 


Letters 


with a “Heh, heh, heh!" Now that women 

have an alternative, men suddenly want 
to have a say. 

Judith Schumacher 

Columbus, Ohio 


I was saddened to read the comments 
of Louise Tyrer of Planned Parenthood 
against men’s having a say in a woman’s 
decision to abort a pregnancy. Tyrer has 
confused male involvement with male 
control. After counseling nearly 2,500 | 
men whose partners were abortion pa- 
tients, I found that the vast majority do | 
not want to take away their wives’ or lov- 
ers’ power to decide the future of a preg- 
nancy, but instead want recognition and 
respect as concerned partners. 

Peter Zelles 

Director, Men's Counseling Program 
Midwest Health Center for Women 
Minneapolis 


If more men were encouraged to par- 
ticipate in counseling with their partners, 
there would be more advocates for better 
and safer contraceptives, ideally for men, 
and wiser family planning. 

Pamela McDermott 
Flagler Beach, Fla. 


The conclusion of your abortion arti- 
cle is absurd. It does take two to make a 
pregnancy. But contrary to the view you 
present, both parties are not necessarily 
involved with the result. The male, who 
does not become pregnant, has many 
choices and may choose to walk away 
from the situation. Obviously a woman 
cannot, Men should never be in on the de- 
cision to have an abortion; that should a/- 
ways be the prerogative of the woman. 
Martha Clayton Skeeters 
Norman, Okla. 





Saving BabyDoe ~ 
The refusal of parents and doctors to 
treat severely handicapped babies [Sept. 
26] is morally wrong. In spite of their phys- 
ical or mental retardation, abnormal in- 
fants possess a God-given right to live. The 
intrinsic moral worth, dignity and value of | 
these children should be respected. 
Haven Bradford Gow | 
Arlington Heights, lil. 


Doctors who protest the intrusiveness 


bids withholding treatment or nourish- 
ment from badly handicapped infants, are 
hypocritical. These same physicians do 
not complain about the intrusiveness of 
the Government when it comes to Medi- 
care and Medicaid programs 

Sandy A. White 

Annandale, Va 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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WHEN AMERICAN BUSINESS MEETS IN CALIFORNIA & HAWAII, 


AMERICAN BUSINESS GETS TOGETHER AT HILTON. 


CALIFORNIA ee Airport Hilton = San eee 
Anaheim (Disneyland) ‘owers San Francisco Airport Hilton 
Hilton At The Park Los Angeles Hilton San Francisco Hilton & Tower 
Bakersfield Pasadena Hilton San Jose 
Hikon Inn Hilton (USC) Sainte Claire Hilton 
Concord Valley Hilton (Sherman Oaks) Stockton 
Concord Hilton Oakland Stockton Hilton 
Fresno Oakland Airport Hilton Sunnyvale 
Fresno Hilton Oxnard Hilton Inn (San Jose) 
Lake Arrowhead Hilton Inn HAWAII 
% Beach ’ Pam Springs Hilton Riviera Honolulu al 

Sp rede Bay Hilton San Bernardino yes up 

HAWAN and San Bernardino Hilton Kona Hilton 
Los San Diego Beach 

S Beverly Hilton San Diego Hilton Beach & Tennis Resort 

Burbank Airport Hilton & Tennis Resort 
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Sony lape. 


The Perfect Blank. 






Bring home a Sony Audio or Video Tape and what [sony 
do you get? The perfect blank. 


Electronically designed to capture more sound 
than you can hear, more color than you can see. 
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An idea whose time has come. 
And gone. 

It should come as no shock that your 
mail is being handled by a postal system 
that’s 208 years old 

Of course, they’ve made Improve- 
ments along the way. Like adhesive stamps, 
mailboxes and zip codes. But the basic idea 
of carrying mail hasn't changed since the 
days of Benjamin Franklin 

When you think of how much the 
world has changed since then, you start to 
realize that the post office hasn't exactly 
kept up with the times 





The nation’s new postal system. 

The nation needs a whole new way to 
deliver mail. One that’s faster, cheaper and 
more convenient. It’s called MCI Mail 


MCI Mail is an electronic way 


to send 
mail from your office or home to anyone, 

anywhere Regardless of the kind of equip- 
ment they have. Or whether they have any 


equipment at all. Just type in a name and 








street address and we'll get it there 
Instead of using a mailbox and a 

stamp, you use practically any electronic 

typewriter, home computer, word pro- 


cessor, data terminal or telex 
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We've broken the language barrier. 
Until now, different communicating 
machines spoke different languages. For 
instance, a Wang couldn't get along with 
an Apple® They were incompatible 
But with MCI Mail, most kinds of 
communicating machi es Can communi 
cate with eac h other Instantly 
My grandma doesn’t have a Wang. 
Not every person In the world has a 
sophistic ated piece ot equipment around 
the place. But that doesn’t stop MCI Mail 
You can reach these people in a matter 


of hours. Or overnight What they vetisa 








prove the post office 
anewone. 





Mr. C. Cofsky 

Cofsky and Cofsky, Inc. 
2077 Lower Lane 

Della, Pa. 01478 


Dear Mr. Cofsky: 


This letter confirms our conversation this sorning, 
with reference to job #52077. We are in total 
agreement with your proposal, except — a" 
details. = Si a 
To begin with, we feel that a more co ® 7 
analysis is in order. with a view townam + 
implewenting additional cost nl oe 

the price, we feel, would be in full 

the market research and well within our Pcreirats 
guidelines for profitability. 


high-quality copy, which can be sent on 
your letterhead, with your signature 
All right, already. What's the price? 
You'd expect to pay more for all this 
speed and convenience. But what's really 
mazing is that it costs less than 


i thing. All you're doing is making better : 
use of the equipment you already have . 
Besides thar, there 





are no monthly 


rvice charges, no subscription fees, and 
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only time = 
you do p iy is When you send out mail 
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no connect charges to pay The 
any other 1 








fast delivery. In fact, it can cost up to 90% We've even made it absolutely painless | 

éss than overnight mail. Speaking about to sign up. Just call 800-MCI-4244 today | 

cost, this is one of the few times you can ind you can use MCI Mail in a few days 

save money without spending money. If The post « is an idea that worked | type of Equipment 

your equipment is hooked up toa phone, — for 208 years. But MCI Mail is the way | Wit x 
you dor t have to buy mail should vil today 


MCI Mail The nation’s new postal system. 
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In New York: The Miss Is a Hit 


“I'm so tired. I'm so tired of smiling.” 
—Miss Kentucky 1936 


t was one of those clear days with a high 
sky and the tease of a cool front coming 
through, the kind of day that falsely 
moves the elderly to wrap up like Admiral 
Byrd. Autumn was nigh, and with its ap- 
proach had come a metronomic ritual of 
this time of year: the crowning of a fresh 
Miss America. The pageant had taken 
place in Atlantic City, as always, and then 
Miss America had traveled to New York 
City, as always. On this splendid day, 
bearing baggage filled with finery, she 
had checked into the Plaza, the starting 
block on a twelve-month run. 
Right off, Vanessa Williams, the 56th 


pageant could have told him. At a radio 
station, she was asked whether she was 
close to the other contestants, and she said 
it was difficult “to get close to 49 other 
women in one week.” Having said that, 
she got into an elevator with a local news- 
paper reporter who asked whether she 
had acquired a fur. “Yes,” said Miss 
America. “We got it ata wholesale house 
It's a dyed mink with a fox collar.” 

The reporter then identified herself as 
a member of Friends of Animals. The 
subject was dropped. After coronation, 
the snipers come out 

The Miss America pageant has been 
around so long now that the hoopla usual- 
ly subsides after a day or two, and Miss 
America is largely forgotten—unless she 


Greater Syracuse, Miss New York and, 
ultimately, Miss America, who now, upon 
leaving David Letterman’s studio at NBC, 


| received a hand-delivered letter from the 


William Morris Agency proposing repre- 
sentation. Back at the Plaza, there was 
another hand-delivered letter from David 
Merrick, the producer, proposing a dis- 
cussion of her stage career. (No one uses 
stamps in this town any more.) Things 
seemed to be going Williams’ way. 

This first round of offers appears to 
come with the territory if a Miss Ameri- 
ca expresses thespian designs. With the 
exception of Bess Myerson (1945), win- 
ners seem to find sustaining a career in 
the public eye more difficult than gain- 
ing the title. Rosemary LaPlanche 
(1941) is not much remembered today, 
though she made 84 movies, including 
Strangler of the Swamp and Devil Bat’s 
Daughter. Lee Meriwether (1955) has 


had roles enough, but her name has 
failed to attain the tip of the national 
tongue. Mary Ann Mobley (1959) made 
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Miss America and the first black, was 
subjected to considerably more attention 
than Miss Americas in the recent past. 
The press, perpetually smitten by a “first” 
in anything, had in hand another Sally 
Ride, so to speak—a barrier breaker. Ab- 
sent now were the questions about the 
“ideal man.” Hell, this was political! Wil- 
liams, in turn, showed the inquisitors that 
“First Women” these days come with a 
Sting. “I was chosen because I was quali- 
fied for the position,” she said. “The fact 
that I was black was not a factor.” She 
took her leave then and went about her 
business, the business of being Miss 
America. 

For this, the first week, that arrange- 
ment meant answering mostly obvious 
questions. David Letterman asked her 
how many contestants were in the pag- 
eant, and Williams replied 50, as any of 45 
million television viewers who saw the 
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The police officer may be unimpressed, but not the fan getting a Vanessa Williams autograph 





shows up in your town—till she crowns 
her successor the following fall. This Miss 
America was besieged for days, however, 
and she thought with good reason that it 
was probably because she was black, as 
well as frank, not because, as she would 
have it so, that she was being recognized 
for her talent. After all, her talent, sing- 
ing and dancing, had got her this far, and 
now her color seemed to be at the heart of 
everything 

To Williams, 20 and a Syracuse Uni- 
versity student, being Miss America was a 
practical proposition. She wanted the 
scholarship money ($25,000), and she 
wanted the exposure. She wants to be a 
star. She says until this year she had not 
given a thought to competing in the pag- 
eant. But the executive director of the 
Miss America Greater Syracuse pageant 
put the bee in her bonnet, explaining the 
benefits, and off she went, becoming Miss 
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those Elvis Presley films, and has had 
trouble shaking the image ever since 
Mobley’s runner-up, Anita Bryant, is 
another story altogether 

None of these histories is lost on the 
present Miss America, who says she has 
always been ambitious and driven, and no 
one more than she knows the risks. “I am 
sacrificing a year,” she says, sounding 
fully aware. The tone of self-confidence 
brings back other voices that sounded 
that way at the beginning and sounded 
different at the end. “I wanted to get into 
show business,” said Venus Ramey 
(1944). “I thought the contest would be a 
good entrée. It is, all right: an entrée into 
oblivion.” 

The yearlong reign is not much fun, 
according to many a former winner. You 
address Rotarians, Lions, Kiwanians, Ju- 
nior Leaguers, and you appear at Miss 
America preliminaries. Here a blueberry 
festival, there a strawberry festival, and 
the odd hog-calling contest comes into the 
picture too. And you represent the spon- 
sors of the pageant. This year that would 
be Gillette, American Greetings Corp., 
McDonald's and Nestlé. Jacque Mercer 
(1949) once told an interviewer: “You 
could take an orangutan, and, with a 
year’s training, it would be a perfectly ad- 
equate Miss America.” 

Yolande Betbeze (1951) recalled to 
Miss America Chronicler Frank Deford 
just how silly the year could become. She 
was sent to Paris with a vial of water from 
the Hudson River. To symbolize Franco- 
American friendship, she was to pour it 
into the Seine. She remembered that “all 
the damn water ran out of the vial on 
the plane over, and I had to refill it with 
water from the faucet in my hotel.” 
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_ NOW DIGITAL MAKES 
NG A PERSONAL COMPUTER 
VIRTUALLY RISK-FREE. 
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call 1-800-DIGITAL. 
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Investment Protection Plan 


his comprehensive plan is included with the purchase of 


every Personal Computer Digital makes — including the Rainbow™ 


Professional™ and DECmate™ I 


One-Year On-Site Computer Warranty. 
Digital will provide limited warranty service including 
repair and replacement of defective parts wherever 
your computer is located in the Continental US 


One-Year Software Warranty. 


Digital will provide limited warranty support for operating 
systems including updates to selected operating systems. 
documentation and replacement of detective media 


: . 
On-Site Options Warranty. 

If you add any of Digital's personal computer options 
(including printers) at the time of system sale 
these options will be covered by your one-year 

On-Site Computer Warranty. Options purchased after 

system sule are covered for 90 days. 


One-Year “Hotline” Advisory Service. 
Digital's toll-free “Hotline” Advisory Service will 
answer questions about operating systems, Digital Classified 
Software and general use. There's no extra charge, use 
this service as often as you like during the warranty period 


30-Day Money Back Return Policy. 
Covers your entire Digital system, including Digital 
Classified Software and Digital options purchased at time 
of computer sale. Limited to one return per customer. 
Otfer expires January 31, 1984 
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Introducing the most comprehensive plan of investment protec- 
tion ever offered on personal computers. This plan clearly 
reflects Digital's commitment to customer satisfaction. And it’s 
included when you purchase any one of Digital's 
Personal Computers from a participating Authorized 

Digital Dealer, Distributor, or Digital Business Center. For more details, 





































Well, so much for spilled milk 
Vanessa Williams thinks this achieve- 
ment will give her a leg up in the career of 
her choice, and who is to say it will not? 
Next to her picture in the high school 
yearbook, it says, “See you on Broadway.” 
On Friday, her last day in the city, she 
had already got as close to it as Rockefel- 
ler Center, where she was posing for an 
| official photograph. There was some dis- 

cussion over whether her dress was toma- 
to colored or Chinese red, but nonetheless | 
it was decided that it blended well with a 


NOW U.S. SAVINGS BONDS OFFER 
OPPORTUNITY WITHOUT RISK. 


The biggest improvement in 40 years. 








New Variable 


Interest Rate. spray -s — that was used 
ES ° e as backgroun 
Finding the ideal investment In a corner, Eleanor Ross, one of two 


is something everyone 
dreams about. One with a 
variable interest rate. One 
that lets you share in the 
rates offered in today’s 
securities market. 

But it must be safe. A 
plan where rates can’t drop 
below a certain level. 

Sound too good to be 
true? Well, it is available to 
everyone, even the saver 
A message from with as little as $25 to invest. 
Donald T. Regan, It’s the U.S. Savings 
Secretary of the Treasury. Bond. A vastly improved 
Savings Bond that changed 
from a fixed to a variable interest rate. There is no limit 
on how high the rates can go. 


A Guaranteed Minimum* 
Although interest rates will fluctuate, you're protected 
by a guaranteed minimum. And if you hold your Bonds to 
maturity, you'll absolutely double your money. You may 
do ae cone 

e another look at <  mene 
Savings Bonds. We did, and pocerl ) : Hees pa 


then we made them better. 


traveling companions provided by the 
pageant, was expressing mild astonish- 
ment at the size of Miss America’s bill 
back at the Plaza. When she learned that 
morning it was $265 a night, excluding 
tax, she thought it was $265 for both her 
single room and Williams’ single room 
Informed it was $265 each, she gasped 








When you're Miss America, the sky's the limit 


~ oe 

On Friday afternoon, Miss America 
had her hair done. On Friday evening. 
she packed. Dresses made from material 
that cost $120 a yard went into this 
bag or that. She said she thought the 
pace was slowing, and that she had 
prayed it would. She was asked whether 
she had thought about spending the next 
four seasons trying to forswear a right 
held dear by commoners everywhere: the 
right to appear in public wearing a 
frown 

Showing teeth a dentist would adore, 
she said, “It makes me; people are de- 
lighted to see me. It snaps my energy, be- | 
coming a celebrity overnight. having peo- 
ple be thrilled to see me would remedy a 
down feeling, I think.” 

And then they were off, flying 
People Express out of Newark, headed 
north to Portland, Me., two passengers 
on a no-frills flight, dragging along a 
crown — By Gregory Jaynes 







in ‘America. 


* Senes EE Bonds purchased on and after 1) 1/82 and held 5 years or more will earn 85% of the average eld on the 
§-year Treasury securives rate. Bonds held less than 5 years will earn interest on a fixed, graduated scale—5. 5% 
after 1 year to 7.5% at 5 years. Bonds held at least S years will earn a marumum guaranteed rate of 7.5% per annum, 
compounded semsannually, to the 10-year matunty 
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Now you CAN create the 


kitchen of your dreams! 


Discover how easy it is to transform your kitchen...to add 
new style, convenience and charm YOURSELF! Even if 
you've never been handy before. All you need are your 
own ideas, plus the clear, step-by-step guidance found in 
Kitchens and Bathrooms, the hard-working, money-saving 
introduction to TiME-LIFE Books’ 
acclaimed how-to series—HOME 
REPAIR AND IMPROVEMENT. 
Complete, easy-to-follow in- 
struction for hundreds of 
great projects! 

Learn how to make all kinds 
of kitchen improvements...from 
building custom cabinets to in- 
stalling a range fan hood, from 
tiling your floor to moving a wall. 
Detailed illustrations and to-the- 
point text answer your questions, show every step 
involved. 

Prove it to yourself...with a FREE 
15-day home workout! 

If you decide to keep Pron 
Kitchens and Bath- 
rooms, pay only $9.95 
plus shipping and han- - 
dling. Future volumes will a 
arrive, one at a time, ap- Se 
proximately every other } 
month, each at the same low \ 
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price of $9.95 plus shipping 
and handling, and always for 
a 15-day free examination. Keep only those 
books you want; there is no minimum num- 
ber you must buy. You may stop receiving 
future volumes at any time simply by 
notifying us. 


If you choose not to keep Kitchens and Bathrooms, just 
return the book within 15 days and owe nothing. So there's 
no risk to you! 











| Try out Kitchens and Bathrooms 
! for 15 days FREE! 


Mail to Time-Lire Books, Time & Life Bidg., Chicago, IL 60611. 


YES! | would like to put Kitchens and Bathrooms to the test as 
my introduction to HOME REPAIR AND IMPROVEMENT. Please 
send it to me for a 15-day home examination. Also send me 
future volumes under the terms described in this ad. The 
handy, six-piece Pocket Screwdriver Kit is mine to keep 
as a Special Bonus—at no extra cost—if | decide to 
purchase Kitchens and Bathrooms. CDHTB6 
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Negotiating a Build-Down 





Washington works out an arms-control agreement—wi th itself 


fter months of arduous negotia- 
tions, an agreement on Strategic 
Arms Reduction Talks (START) 
was finally reached. All the par- 
ties involved at last accepted a radical 
new “double build-down” plan that 
would reduce the total destructive capa- 
bilities of the Soviet and American strate- 
gic arsenals as well as cut the number of 
warheads on each side’s long- 
range missiles. Amid the fanfare 
and self-congratulations at the 
Rose Garden ceremony mark- 
ing the agreement, it was easy to 
forget that the tough bargaining 
had taken place entirely within | 
Washington, and that there was 
no sign at all that what had been 
worked out between the White 
House and Capitol Hill would 
be accepted by the Kremlin. 
Indeed, the Treaty of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue seemed to have 
followed Alice through the look- 
ing glass. Usually the White 
House sets U.S. arms-control 
policy and tries to get Congress 
to go along. This time President 


Reagan let a group of Congress- Senators Nunn and Cohen after meeting with Reagan on START 


from approximately 8,500 apiece to 5,000 
the number of warheads they have de- 
ployed atop long-range missiles. It incor- 
porates the novel proposal that both sides 
destroy more than one old weapon for 
each new one deployed as they modernize 
their forces. Reflected too is the idea that 
certain weapons are more threatening, or 
“destabilizing,” and should be discour- 





| nuclear missiles does not necessarily lead 
to greater stability, and they objected to 


mixing bombers in the same negotiating | 


pot with ballistic missiles. But Cohen had 
an important hole card: if he could per- 
suade a core group of moderate Senators 
to join with him, they could block the 
funding for the new MX missile. 

Cohen was able to enlist Democrat 
oianawaceee Sam Nunn of Georgia, who is re- 
spected for his knowledge of de- 
fense issues, and Republican 
Charles Percy of Illinois, the 
chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. When Rea- 
gan’s chief arms-control negotia- 
tor, Edward Rowny, protested to 
Cohen that build-down would 
only complicate matters in Ge- 
neva, the Senator asked: “How 
about no MX?” Replied Rowny: 
“I need the MX to get a treaty.” 
Said Cohen: “You need build- 
down to get the MX.” 

A group of House Democrats 
led by Aspin, Albert Gore of Ten- 
nessee and Norman Dicks of 
Washington was urging that the 
US. shift away from large, 





men take the lead in fashioning “You need this to get the MX,” Cohen told the Administration. 


an imaginative initiative of their 
own. Even if Moscow spurns the new pro- 
posal, the unprecedented way that it 
evolved has changed the nature of the do- 
mestic debate over nuclear arms. “We 
have been able to get the Administration 
to adopt an arms-control approach that is 
genuinely bipartisan and will provide a 
consistent, sustainable basis for the next 
Administration, whatever it is, Democrat- 
ic or Republican,” said Congressman Les 
Aspin of Wisconsin, a liberal Democrat. 

Reagan was amply rewarded for not 
standing on presidential prerogative. In 
the first place, he secured congressional 
backing for the MX missile. He is also 
able to present Moscow with a START pro- 
posal that enjoys strong bipartisan sup- 
port. Said Kenneth Duberstein, the presi- 
dential assistant who helped to put the 
package together: “It gives a signal to the 
Soviets that we are united.” Not least of 
all, Reagan may have been able to dispel 
his image as an inflexible hard-liner and 
defuse the arms-control issue before the 
1984 elections. Said one of his senior ad- 
visers: “This is what we should have been 
doing a year ago.” 

The double build-down plan still in- 
cludes Reagan’s original START proposal 
that both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. reduce 
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aged. For example, large land-based mis- 
siles that carry multiple warheads have 
the capacity to destroy enemy missiles in 
a pre-emptive strike and are more suscep- 
tible to being destroyed by a first strike. 
Since both sides know that they may have 
to use such missiles first if they are to use 


them at all, they encourage hair-trigger 


reactions. In addition, the new proposal 
meets the Soviet desire that bombers, in 
which the U'S. enjoys a strategic advan- 
tage, be simultaneously placed on the ne- 
gotiating table in Geneva with land-based 
missiles. A complex formula has been de- 
vised to measure each country’s nuclear 
firepower on missiles, submarines and 
planes (see box). 


he build-down idea began to take 
shape last January when Maine 
Republican Senator William Co- 
hen wrote an article in the Wash- 
ington Post suggesting that any new 
arms-control agreement include the 
build-down proposal. A few days later, 
Cohen got a call from the President. “I 
like the concept,” Reagan said. “I hope 
we can make it work.” Other Administra- 
tion officials were far more skeptical. 


They argued that reducing the number of 


MIRVed missiles and instead de- 
ploy mobile ones with single war- 
| heads, like the proposed Midgetman. This 
| had been recommended by Reagan’s bi- 
partisan panel on nuclear strategy chaired 
by Lieut. General Brent Scowcroft, which 
had nevertheless favored emplacing a lim- 
ited number of MX missiles while the 
Midgetman was being developed. 

The Soviet attack on Korean Air 
Lines Flight 007 caused hard-liners with- 
in the Administration to suggest stone- 
walling Congress. Ronald Lehman, the 
chief arms-control expert on the National 
Security Council, argued to the President 
that the anti-Soviet sentiments aroused 
would make it possible to pass the MX in 
the Senate without any concessions on 
build-down. He was supported by Rowny 
and Kenneth Adelman, the head of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
But Duberstein kept the pressure on to 
continue to seek an accord with both 
groups in Congress. 

Flying to Seattle Sept. 7 for the funer- 
al of Washington Senator Henry Jackson, 
Nunn and Cohen assessed the objectives 
of arms-control activists in both houses of 
Congress. Their House colleagues had 
been emphasizing different approaches, 
and the Administration had played both 
sides off against each other. Over the next 


two weeks, Nunn, Cohen and Percy 
joined forces with Aspin (who had 
plugged double build-down in a letter to 
Scowcroft in August), Dicks and Gore in 
the House, forming what became known 
as “the Gang of Six.” The group agreed on 
a set of principles, including a commit- 
ment to less vulnerable missiles and to 
some formula for reducing total nuclear 
destructive capacity. 

Scowcroft played honest broker be- 
tween the Gang of Six and the White 
House. He worked closely with R. James 
Woolsey, a Democrat and a key member 
of the Scowcroft Commission, who was 
Under Secretary of the Navy for Jimmy 
Carter. Glenn Kent, retired Air Force 
officer and nuclear-weapons specialist at 
the Rand Corp., was brought in to trans- 
late arms-control goals and principles 
into computable figures. 

Kent came up with a new unit called 
Standard Weapon Station (SWS) to calcu- 
late the destructive capabil- 
ity of bombs and missiles on 
each side, giving added 
weight to weapons that are 
particularly destabilizing. It 
is an ingenious, though 
dauntingly complex com- 
mon denominator for Sena- 
tors who want a mutual 
build-down, House mem- 
bers who want a shift to- 
ward mobile missiles, Ad- 
ministration officials who 
want the chance to upgrade 
U.S. forces, and Kremlin 
leaders who want to negoti- 
ate all strategic systems at 
One time. Proponents sug- 
gested that the build-down ; 
be stretched out until 1996 Karpov’s turn 
to give both sides time to 
make orderly reductions as they modern- 
ize weapons systems. 

The NSC met on Sept. 29 to consider 
the evolving plan. “I am prepared to ac- 
cept this,” the President declared over 
Rowny’s strong objections. But when 
Clark and other White House aides went 
to Percy's office the following day, a Fri- 
day, they met resistance from the Senate 
side of the Gang of Six. Clark’s presenta- 
tion was sloppy, and Lehman kept 
launching into long editorials about the 
President’s flexibility. “This thing is full 
of waffle words,” Cohen said of the draft 
document. “We can't satisfy this guy,” 
complained Clark. “Not with something 
like this,” the Senator shot back. Scow- 
croft and Nunn, however, saw that they 
were on the verge of an agreement. “We 
can do a better job,” said Scowcroft. “Let’s 
take it up tomorrow.” 

After a series of weekend meetings 
and phone calls, the differences had been 
narrowed to a few words. The Gang of 
Six met with Scowcroft in Cohen’s Senate 
office Monday morning and moved to the 
White House Situation Room that after- 
noon, The main sticking point: the White 
House had proposed saying that the Pres- 
ident would “explore” reducing Ameri- 
The President sends Rowny off to Geneva with his new instructions as Adelman watches can nuclear arsenals aboard planes and 
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how to say it.” Cohen, now convinced 
that the President was sincere in support- 
ing the new approach, backed off. Leh- 
man suggested that they use the word 


submarines if the Soviets would make 
corresponding cuts in their land-based 
missile forces. Cohen, who has a poet's 
fascination with words, insisted that he 
“seek” such a trade-off. Reagan, who had | “negotiate.” A fact sheet was released 
been briefed on the dispute, joined the | publicly that included the phrase “The 
group. “That's exactly what I plan to do,” | U.S. delegation will be prepared to... ne- 
he said. “We all agree. It’s just a matter of | gotiate trade-offs.” 
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Standard Weapon Stations (SWSs) measure the total destructive capability of 
nuclear weapons. Here is the current status of the U.S. and Soviet arsenals, 
along with how they might look in twelve years under a build-down plan. 


HYPOTHETICAL 
U.S. IN 1984 DEPLOYMENT IN 1996 
ICBMs ICBMs SWSs 
45 Titanil 100 MX 1,000 

450 Minuteman Il 500 Midgetman 500 
550 Minuteman lil 

SLBMs SLBMs 
264 TridentC-4 432 Trident C-4 3,456 
304 Poseidon C-3 





Bombers 
50 B-52 500 
199 B-52 with cruise 100 B-1 with cruise 2,000 
60 FB-111 125 Stealth 1,000 


Total Total 8,456 


. HYPOTHETICAL 
USSR IN 1984 DEPLOYMENT IN 1996 
ICBMs ICBMs 
308 SS-18 300 SS-18 6,150 
360 SS-19 : 
730 S$S-11,13,17 


SLBMs SLBMs 
940 SS-N-6,8,18,20 2,350 
Bombers Bombers 

350 


Total 16,327 Total 8,500 


The information was prepared by Rand Anatyst Glenn Kent for congressional leaders. The hypothetical deployments are intended only 
a5 an dlustration of what would be permissible for each side and are not supposed to represent likely deployments. Current bomber 
figures for the U.S. include 309 retired 8-525 counted in SALT 





Crunching the Numbers 


Pps of the beauty of the original “build-down” approach was that it promised 
to be simple. But months of tinkering by various experts and Congressmen 
added a wide variety of refinements that make build-down as complicated as a 
Chinese menu—or perhaps a menu in Chinese. 

Under the proposal, the U.S. and U.S.S.R. would have to reduce their overall 
nuclear arsenals by 45% by 1996. The key to the plan is a new unit of destructive 
power called Standard Weapons Station (Sws), which was developed by retired 
Air Force Lieut. General Glenn Kent. In its simplest form, an SWS represents a 
warhead atop a ballistic missile, a bomb on a plane, a self-propelled cruise mis- 
sile. Kent’s plan includes complex formulas so that oversize warheads count ex- 
tra. So do multiple warheads that are clustered on top of missiles with particular- 
ly powerful lifting capability, known as “throw-weight.” The details are still 
being honed in Washington and would be negotiable with the Soviets. 

As it is, the SWS calculus is a head-snapper. For example, the Sws’s assigned 
to a bomber would be its total takeoff weight divided by a “K” factor. The K fac- 
tor for a plane carrying cruise missiles would yield a greater SWS total than the K 
factor for an identical plane carrying bombs, which are viewed as less lethal. The 
K factor for land-based missiles takes into account the size and number of war- 
heads. Thus the MX missile, with ten warheads, could count as ten Sws’s—but 
the Soviet SS-18, which also has ten warheads, would equal 20.5 sws’s, because it 
has larger warheads and more throw-weight. 

The U.S. and U.S.S.R. now haveabout 16,000sws'’s. To help it get down to 8,500 
sws’s by 1996, the U.S. could replace its current 1,045 land-based missiles (2,565 
sWs’s) with 100 MX missiles (1,000 sws’s) and 500 single-warhead Midgetman 
missiles (another 500 Sws’s). The Soviets could, if they wanted, keep 300 of their 
SS-18 missiles (6,150 SWs’s) and fill the remainder of their quota with bombers and 
sea-launched missiles. But the goal is to penalize retention of such large weapons 
and move the Soviet Union—and the U.S.—to more stabilizing systems. 
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Another major concession, made de- 
spite Rowny’s opposition, was the inclu- 
sion of Woolsey as an “at large” member 
of the START delegation. He is expected to 
be Congress’s watchdog. “If Ed Rowny 
came back and said double build-down 
won't fly, I wouldn’t believe him,” said As- 
pin. “But I trust Jim Woolsey to give it a 
real try.” 

Reagan invited the top House and 
Senate leadership to the White House 
Roosevelt Room on Tuesday to be briefed 
on the plan their colleagues had helped 
frame. The President gave an emotional 
pitch for arms control, saying that he 
could remember when wars used to be 
fought only among armies. “Now people 
talk about wiping out civilian popula- 
tions,” he said. “Doesn't that alone argue 
for eliminating nuclear weapons?” For 
the first time in any such meeting with 
Reagan, the congressional leaders gave 
him a standing ovation. When he went 
out into the Rose Garden to announce the 
plan publicly, Reagan made clear the 
flexibility of the proposal he was endors- 
ing. Said he: “There will have to be trade- 
offs, and the US. is prepared to make 
them so long as they result in a more sta- 
ble balance of forces.” 

This, of course, does not mean that 
Rowny’s Soviet counterpart, Victor Kar- 
pov, will be prepared to make the trade- 
offs, especially those envisioned by the 
US. The Soviets have already presented 
their own START plan, which builds on the 
unratified SALT Il agreement. The build- 
down approach represents a radical de- 
parture in the SALT-START process, and it 
is likely to upset their yearning for consis- 
tency. In addition, the new U.S. initiative 
would still require a major reduction in the 
weapons the Soviets prize most, their land- 
based ballistic missiles. 

Perhaps as important, the Soviets are 
currently more concerned about the In- 
termediate-range Nuclear Forces (INF) 
talks, also under way in Geneva, which 
seek to control medium-range missiles 
based in Europe. If there is no progress 
on this front and NATO proceeds 
with its planned deployment this Decem- 
ber of U.S. Pershing II and cruise mis- 
siles, the Soviets have promised to “reas- 
sess” (translation: become even more 
hard-line) their position at the START 
negotiations. 


he overall atmosphere between 
Washington and Moscow is so 
poisonous in the wake of the Ko- 
rean Air Lines incident that little 
immediate progress is possible in Geneva. 
But by agreeing to an imaginative new 
initiative, Reagan has shown that he now 
believes arms control is too important to 
be linked to other problems the two super- 
powers may have. In addition, he has 
shown that even if he cannot deal effec- 
tively with the Kremlin on the issue, he 
can still do business with Congress. And 
that might make the Kremlin realize 
that it will have to do business with 
him. —By Walter Isaacson. Reported by 
Douglas Brew and Strobe Talbott/Washington 
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Playing Politics with Immigration 


| dermining the bill. 
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With an eye to 1984, O'Neill scotches a compromise bill 


he real news came almost as an after- 

thought. House Speaker Tip O'Neill 
was winding down a routine press con- 
ference last week when he offhanded- 
ly announced that he would block a 
sweeping reform of the immigration laws 
from even reaching a vote. “The His- 
panics,”’ O'Neill declared, “have said that 
it’s the worst thing that has ever confront- 
ed them.” 

Thus, without even consulting other 
Democratic leaders in the House, O'Neill 
derailed a compromise bill that was de- 
signed to stem the flow of illegal immi- 
grants, while giving amnesty to 
most of those already here. Co- 
sponsored by Republican Senator 
Alan Simpson of Wyoming and 
Democratic Congressman Romano 
Mazzoli of Kentucky, the legisla- 
tion was the product of seven years 
of work by a national commission, 
a presidential task force and half a 
dozen congressional committees. 
The need for reform was clear 
enough: more than a million ille- 
gals pour over U.S. borders every 
year. 

But for the intensely partisan 
Speaker, the immigration bill had a 
sharp political downside. Hispanic 
leaders had warned him that its 
passage would cost the Democrats 
Hispanic votes in 1984. The Speak- 
er was determined to keep this im- 
portant bloc happy. Democrats 
“truly represent the Hispanics of 
America,” he said. “These are the 
people my party is trying to help.” 

At the same time, O'Neill tried 
to blame the Administration for un- 
The White 
House wanted the Democratic-con- 
trolled House to pass it, he asserted, 
so the President could veto it. That 
way, Reagan would come across as 
a hero to Hispanic Americans, and 
the Democrats as chumps. Was the 
man in the Oval Office capable of 
such a cynical trick? “He's the most 
political man I’ve seen there,” 


the same message to the Speaker. The let- 
ter from Smith was described as nothing 
more than a routine working paper, in ef- 
fect a bargaining stance for haggling over 
the bill's particulars. Said the Attorney 
General: “This in no way amounts to a 
veto threat.” As for the rumors from the 
White House, they came from a lowly and 
uninformed aide in the office of Faith 
Whittlesey, assistant to the President for 
public liaison. F 

O'Neill’s decision startled his own 
colleagues among the House leadership, 
who faulted him for failing to understand 


we Hispanics have 
said that it’s the 
worst thing that has ever 
confronted them. ’’ 


the bill, including such diverse leaders as 
the president of the AFL-CIO and the | 
chairman of Exxon, to win Senate pas- 
sage twice, the last time by the over- 
whelming vote of 76 to 18. Ironically, a re- 
cent poll shows that even Hispanics favor 
tighter immigration laws, contrary to the 
position of their leaders. But support of or- 
ganized business and labor for the bill has 
been lukewarm at best. The opposition of 
various special interests, on the other 
hand, remains hot. 

The most important provision of the 
legislation is also the most controversial. 
Since it is the hope of a job that draws 





| most aliens across the border, sponsors of 





the bill sought to diminish that lure by 
imposing civil and criminal penalties on 
employers who knowingly hire illegals. 
This naturally displeased many 
farmers in the Southwest, who saw 
their pool of cheap labor drying up. 
Hispanic leaders were concerned 
that employers would fear the pen- 
alties so much that they would dis- 
criminate not only against illegal 
Hispanics, but against all Hispan- 
ics. The bill sought to distinguish 
between the two by requiring proof 
of citizenship—but civil libertar- 
ians immediately warned that a 
“national I.D. card” was a step to- 
ward Big Brother. O'Neill echoed 
these fears with grossly overblown 
rhetoric. Said he: “Hitler did this 
to the Jews. He made them wear 
dog tags.” 

To be sure, the Administration 
has qualms about the bill. The | 
House version would cost $11.5 bil- 
lion over five years, $8 billion more 
than the Senate bill and too much 
for the budget cutters at the White 
House. While the Senate would de- 
clare amnesty for illegals who ar- 
rived before 1980, the House spon- 
sors wanted to move the cutoff date 
up to 1982, thereby making millions 
more immigrants eligible for Gov- 
ernment programs. 

Despite reservations, however, 
Administration officials were try- 
ing hard at week’s end to salvage 
the bill. The immigration problem 
is getting steadily worse: in the year 
ending Sept. 30, border guards 
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snapped O'Neill. 

The notion of a G.O.P. double- 
cross was first planted in O'Neill's 
ear by California Congressman Edward 
Roybal, one of the eleven-member His- 
panic caucus. Roybal admits that he first 
heard it as dinner gossip, but as evidence, 
he produced a letter from Attorney Gen- 
eral William French Smith to the House 
Judiciary Committee expressing Admin- 
istration reservations concerning the 
House version of the bill. Rumors suppos- 
edly emanating from the White House 
also hinted of a presidential veto. 

The Administration stoutly denied it. | 
“I’m not trying to set Tip up.” Reagan 
protested to Republican congressional 
leaders. “We want the immigration bill.” 
Vice President Bush personally delivered 





the substance of the bill and for buying 
the veto rumor without consulting them. 
Asked for an explanation, one leader sim- 
ply rolled his eyes heavenward. Said 
House Judiciary Committee Chairman 
Peter Rodino, an old ally of the Speaker's: 
“The Attorney General always stated that 
they'd go along with the Senate bill. I've 
always read into what they said that a 
compromise would be acceptable.” In- 
deed, Rodino had already started to nego- 
tiate a deal with Senate Sponsor Simpson. 

O'Neill dismissed the merits of the 
immigration bill with a simple political 
question: “Is there any real constituency 





seized 2 million illegal aliens, a 40% 
increase over the previous year. 
“There is a question about whether 
the bill is good politics,” says a Reagan 
aide, “but there is no question that it is 
damn good policy.” 

Congressional leaders in both parties 
and both houses are also trying to find a 
way to undo O'Neill’s damage. Even the 
Speaker is said to be looking for a grace- 
ful way to back down. His aides have pri- 
vately urged the White House to send 
O'Neill a letter promising not to veto the 
bill. The hope on all sides is to get the 
bill up for a vote next year. But the most 
optimistic concede that the going will 
be rough: 1984, after all, is a political 
year. —By Evan Thomas. Reported by 


for it?” There were enough supporters of | Neif MacNeil and Ross H. Munro/Washington 
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A Woman on the Ticket? 





Eventually, the vice presidency will become “‘the logical next step” 


he six Democratic presidential hope- 

fuls who appeared before the annual 
convention of the National Organization 
for Women (NOW) early this month may 
have promised only “to consider” a fe- 
male running mate. But they stumbled 
over each other trying to say it with con- 
viction. “I would be proud to run with a 
woman on either end of the ticket,” insist- 
ed Colorado Senator Gary Hart. Said 
Walter Mondale: “I see some contenders 
in this room.” 

Indeed, 1984 is being touted as the 
year when a woman for the first time 
could conceivably become the vice presi- 
dential nominee of a major party. Most 
political handicappers say the odds are 
long, but some women have nonetheless 
made the vice presidency their rallying 
cry. Says Ann Lewis, political director of 
the Democratic National Committee 
(D.N.C.): “They think of this as the 
logical next step.” 

Not without good reason. Women 
now constitute 53% of the nation’s vot- 


ing-age population. In 1980 their turnout | 


rate (59%) caught up with that of men 
and, for women under 45, surpassed it by 


| 3 points. According to the American Po- 


litical Report, a conservative news- 
letter, 6 million more women than men 
are projected to vote in 1984. As impor- 
tant, many voters seem to be warming to 
the idea of a woman candidate for Vice 
President. “The party is ready for it,” says 
D.N.C. Director Michael Steed. “What's 
more, the country is ready for it.” 

If a woman is on any top ticket in 
1984, it is likely to be a Democratic 
one. There are two-thirds more women 
Democrats than Republicans, and on gal- 
vanizing women’s issues, such as the 
Equal Rights Amendment and abortion, 
the Democratic Party is usually viewed 
as more sympathetic. Come convention 
time, however, there will be counter- 
vailing pressure on the nominee to use 
traditional yardsticks, such as geographi- 


cal and ideological balance, to select a | 


potential running mate. “It’s a no-win 
situation,” comments one D.N.C. official. 
“If the nominee chooses a woman, he'll 
be accused of caving in to the activists. 
If he doesn’t, he'll still just be a good 
ole boy.” 

Moreover, there are no female Demo- 
cratic Governors or Senators, two 
conventional springboards to the vice 
presidency. Admits Stephanie Solien, ex- 


| ecutive director of the Women’s Cam- 


paign Fund: “The pool of women who 
would make a good candidate is quite 
small.” Herewith, the women most fre- 
quently cited on the Democrats’ short list: 
> Corinne C. (“Lindy”) Boggs, 67. A six- 
term House veteran from a 45% black 
New Orleans district, she voted against 
Reagan’s budget cuts and supports a 
nuclear freeze. She could help Mondale in 
the South, but her antiabortion record 
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hurts her with many women’s groups. 
» Dianne Feinstein, 50. Mayor of San 
Francisco since 1978, she is an able ad- 
ministrator and a political moderate in a 
town that does not automatically view 
that as a virtue. She could win votes in 
electorally rich California, but her lack of 
national experience and the fact that she 
is Jewish might prove political liabilities.* 
> Geraldine Ferraro, 48. A three-term 





*The unpleasant fact: the major parties have never had 
a Jewish presidential or vice-presidential nominee. 
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Queens, N.Y., Congresswoman, she is 
secretary of the House Democratic cau- 


cus. She would bring an ethnic and urban | 
balance to, for example, a Glenn candida- | 


cy. Says she: “I am from Archie Bunker's 
district, but Edith elected me.” 

> Martha Griffiths, 71. Aneffective Michi- 
gan Congresswoman for 20 years, she has 
served on the boards of nine corporations. 
Griffiths was elected Lieutenant Governor 
in 1982. She has an impeccable record on 
women’s issues, but scores low on geogra- 
phy: Front Runners Glenn and Mondale 
are also Midwesterners. 

> Patricia Schroeder, 43. An outspoken 
feminist and a Colorado Congresswoman 


since 1972, she is a leading member of the | 


House Armed Services Committee. She is 
given high marks for her knowledge of 
military issues, but is often perceived as a 
predictable anti-Pentagon liberal. 

Frank Fahrenkopf, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, pre- 
dicts that Republicans will be the first to 
nominate a woman for President or Vice 
President because “historically the Re- 
publican Party is where women have 
made the most advances.” Indeed, should 
Ronald Reagan bow out in 1984, putting 
George Bush in the race for the presiden- 
cy and leaving the vice presidency open, 
there are several G.O.P. women with run- 
ning-mate potential. Not given serious 
consideration: Reagan’s United Nations 
Ambassador, Jeane Kirkpatrick, a card- 
carrying Democrat whose hard-liner im- 
age is considered a turnoff for many wom- 
en voters. The possible contenders: 

» Elizabeth Hanford Dole, 47. As Secre- 
tary of Transportation, Lawyer Dole was 
the Administration’s first female Cabinet 
member. Her North Carolina roots could 
help a Republican in the traditionally 
Democratic South, but her vice-presiden- 
tial prospects are complicated by the fact 
that her husband Senator Robert Dole 
has his eye on the presidency. 

» Nancy Kassebaum, 51. She is one of the 
Senate’s two women (the other: Republi- 
can Paula Hawkins) and scion of Alf Lan- 
don, the 1936 G.O.P. presidential nomi- 
nee. A moderate on economic and social 
issues, Kassebaum has supported the ERA 
and legalized abortion. 

» Sandra Day O'Connor, 53. As the first fe- 
male Supreme Court Justice, she isan obvi- 
ous prospect because of her visibility. She 
hasa solid record in Arizona electoral poli- 
tics, but is unlikely to forsake the nation’s 
highest bench for the G.O.P.’s No. 2 spot. 

Many women are encouraged simply 
because the pressure is mounting for a fe- 
male Vice President. “The talk of a woman 
on the ticket is very healthy,” says Texas 
State Treasurer Ann Richards. “Whether it 


| actually comes to fruition or not, it serves an- 


other purpose.” That purpose: to build wom- 
en’s voting strength and give voice to wom- 
en’s issues. Already, about 40 women’s 
rights organizations, representing 15 million 
women, are engaged in a national nonparti- 
san voter-registration drive bearing the 
slogan IT'S AMAN’S WORLD UNLESS WOMEN 
VOTE. —By Susan Tifft. Reported by Hays 
Gorey/Washington, with other bureaus 
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Helping engineers change gears. 


The relentless ingenuity of America’s engineers has made 
technological revolution commonplace. 

But today, manufacturing engineers face a relentless challenge: 
to produce goods of ever-higher quality at ever-lower cost. The 
marketplace, domestic and foreign, demands it. 

To meet that challenge, engineers need state-of-the-art training 
and state-of-the-art tools. This, of course, is a job best done by 
America’s universities. But universities can’t do it alone. All sectors 
of society must help. 

That’s why IBM is giving $50 million in money and equipment 
to 22 universities for the creation and expansion of engineering 
programs in manufacturing systems. The curricula, in part, will 
include computer-aided design and manufacturing, robotics and 
lasers, quality control, systems management, and automation. 

We expect this investment in education to pay off by helping to 
keep America’s manufacturing in high gear. 

And that will pay off for all of us. 
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Dimming Watt 


Intense pressure to quit 





fter James Watt took off last week on 

what his aides insisted was a “long- 
scheduled” vacation in California, Wash- 
ington buzzed with this question: Would 
| he ever return as Secretary of the Interi- 
or? The answer from Ronald Reagan’s 
White House staff: Probably. But whether 
it would be for more than a few days was 
another matter. 

Ever since his flippant remark three 
weeks ago about the presence of “a black, 
a woman, two Jews and a cripple” (see 
ESSAY) on his coal-leasing commission, 
Watt’s chances of stay- 
ing in office have ebbed 
almost daily. The Secre- 
tary long ago alienated 
the left and center with 
his policy of opening 
vast tracts of Govern- 
ment-owned land to 
commercial exploita- 
tion. Now the Republi- 
can right fears that he 
will be a 1984 campaign 
liability to G.O.P. candidates. 

Democrats last week introduced a 
“sense of the Senate” resolution, to be 
taken up next week, demanding Watt’s 
ouster. Republican Senators met for their 
regular weekly lunch and concluded that 


thought that dismissing Watt would an- 
ger Western conservatives, an important 
constituency for Reagan. But at the 
lunch, one Western Senator after another 
reported that the Interior Secretary 
had lost his popularity among their con- 
stituents, and that appeared to decide 
| the matter. Said one Republican later: 
“He’s gone.” 

In a Senate speech, the G.O.P.’s Slade 
Gorton of Washington put some of his 
colleagues’ thinking on the record. Gor- 
ton called Watt “a failure on his own 
terms, a destructively divisive force in 
American society, an albatross around 
the neck of his own President.” The mes- 
sage got through to Watt. After the Re- 
publican lunch, Alan Simpson of Wyo- 
ming, a close friend of the Interior 
Secretary's, discussed with Watt what the 
Senators had said. Simpson quoted Watt 
as asserting, “I can’t believe the vicious- 
ness of their remarks.” 

As late as the end of September, White 
House aides were predicting that Watt 
would ride out the storm, then quietly re- 
sign in early 1984. Now they doubt 
he will last the month. Reagan is exceed- 
ingly reluctant to fire Watt under pressure. 
The President remarked last week that the 
Secretary had “donea fine job” and did not 
deserve to be ousted for “a stupid remark.” 
White House Spokesman Larry Speakes 
said that Reagan would not feel bound bya 
Senate vote on whether Watt should go, 
however it might come out. 








they, too, wanted Watt out. It had been | 








Watt said nothing, but Reagan’s aides 
believe he will resign rather than face 
Senate condemnation, and they would 
like to delay the vote in order to permit 
additional time for a more graceful exit. 
Watt is said to have given his top aides at 
Interior the green light to look for new 
jobs. Indeed, presidential aides are al- 


ready speculating about a new job for 


Watt on Reagan’s re-election committee. 
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The Washington rumor mill turned 
late last week to churning out names of 
possible successors to Watt as Secretary of 
the Interior. The front runner appeared to 
be former Republican Senator Clifford 
Hansen of Wyoming, who was actually 
Reagan’s first choice, before Watt, three 
years ago. Hansen’s appointment would 
fulfill an important Administration goal: 
assuring Watt’s admirers on the Republi- 
can right that his replacement would also 
be a conservative Western voice in the 
Cabinet. Hansen turned down the job in 
late 1980, however, because of conflict-of- 
interest problems. Other names that came 
up included former New York Senator 
James Buckley, who has impeccable con- 
servative credentials but suffers the 
liability of not being a Westerner, and 
Joseph Jacob Simmons III, a black Dem- 
ocrat who is part Indian and philosophi- 
cally compatible enough with Watt to 
serve as his current chief deputy. 


ven if Watt should defy the odds—and 

the Senate—and hold on, his ability to 
put his policies into effect seems at an end. 
Two weeks ago, for example, Senate- 
House conferees approved a bill to ban 
underwater oil drilling on key areas of the 
continental shelf that Watt wants to open 
for leasing. 

To one senior Administration official, 
Watt’s departure would be no surprise. 
This insider had predicted that the Interi- 
or Secretary would have only 15 months 
before his policies would arouse unbeat- 
able opposition. Not long after that, he 
said, Reagan might have to dump Watt 
from the Cabinet as a political liability, 


and should do so without regret. A harsh | 


view? Perhaps, but it was voiced some time 
ago by none other than James Watt. a 





| man’s murder trial. 





“Shoot Him” 


A conviction in a Mob killing 


Me: executions normally go unpun- 
ished. But the work of New York de- 
tectives and Bronx County prosecutors 
produced a conviction last week in the 
killing of a federal witness. The team did 
what the FBI and Justice Department had 
failed to do: show that Nat Masselli, 31, 
had been slain last year in an effort to im- 
pede a federal investigation into allega- 
tions that Labor Secretary Raymond 
Donovan had ties to organized crime. 

New York-~area Mafiosi had expected 
Masselli to testify in Special Federal Pros- 
ecutor Leon Silverman’s probe of Dono- 
van’s activities as an executive of New Jer- 
sey’s Schiavone Construction Co. Nat 
worked for his father William, 56, a con- 
victed hijacker who owned an excavating 
firm that had subcontracts with Dono- 
van’s firm. Testimony in the Bronx Coun- 
ty trial showed that Salvatore Odierno, 68, 
and Phil Buono, 68, Mafia soldiers, had 
met Nat Masselli last August to talk him 
out of cooperating with Silverman. 


The prosecution’s key witness, pro- | 
| duced by Detectives Michael Geary and 


Larry Doherty, testified under an assumed 
name, William Burns. A longtime infor- 
mant, Burns claimed that Odierno talked 
freely about the Masselli killing when the 
two were inmates last year at New York’s 
Riker’s Island jail. According to Burns, 
Odierno got mad when Masselli, sitting 
beside him in a parked car, rejected a deal 
in which the Mob would cancel loans to 
the Massellis if the pair would pledge their 
silence in the Donovan investigation. 
Burns said that when a device that looked 
like a tape recorder fell from Masselli, 
Odierno yelled, “My God, the [expletive] 
is wired. Shoot him, Philly.” Buono, seated 
in back, did so, according to Burns. The 
jury convicted Odierno of manslaughter. 
Buono, charged with 
murder, is scheduled to 
go on trial this week. 
Donovan's name 
emerged several times in 
the Odierno trial. Burns 
testified: “Sal said that 
Mr. Donovan was just 
another construction op- 
erator, who was looking 
to buy contracts and then 
would run out of money, 
and would need money.” 
Summed up Prosecutor Martin L. Fisher: 
“The motive behind this crime is the pro- 
tection of Mr. Odierno and Mr. Buono, 
their associates and their connections in 
high political office. That connection, the 
people assert, is Mr. Raymond Donovan.” 
Donovan, twice cleared by Silverman 
on charges of links with gangsters, may 
soon have a chance to rebut Fisher. He has 
been listed by Buono’s lawyers as a poten- 
tial defense witness in the alleged trigger- 
5 
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Step up in taste, 
step down in tar 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
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INTRODUCING | 2, fora minute, of all your 
preconceptions about automotive 

RENAUL styling and design, and study 
HAT ee) Renault's new hatchback achieve- 
134 ment: Encore. Created with a dis- 


tinctive European look, and European outlook. A panoramic 
hatchback that opens to fit your lifestyle. A 60, ClORS elim kerevarsveralt 
configuration that provides functional access to cargo. Fully 
independent suspension with twin coaxial torsion bars, power 
front disc brakes, and electronic fuel injection—all for expres- 
sive performance, and impressive handling. Impressive fuel 
economy, too: 58 EST HWY, 38) EPA EST IW ISL@pamm acovarclelie 
Encore. Built in America from an inspired European design 
that’s creatively expressed, and impressively priced: 
$5'755.** Now that youve let go of your preconceptions, take 
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Second Opinion 
What did the Soviets know? 


hortly after the fiery end of Korean 

Air Lines Flight 007, a senior Reagan 
Administration official said the U.S. had 
“irrefutable” evidence the Soviets knew 
that the plane they blasted out of the skies 
over Sakhalin Island was a commercial 
jet. The President and U.N. Ambassador 
Jeane Kirkpatrick made statements last 
month that in effect indicted the U.S.S.R. 
for deliberate, cold-blooded murder of the 
airliner’s 269 passengers and crew. But 
last week the Administration admitted 
that the proof, far from being irrefutable, 
is nonexistent. Said State Department 
Spokesman Alan Romberg: “We do not 
have the evidence” to show conclusively 
that the pilots of the Soviet interceptors 
and their ground controllers knew what 
kind of plane they were downing. 

Romberg was reacting to a New York 
Times story that claimed most U.S, intelli- 
gence experts now believe the Soviets 
really might have mistaken KAL 007 for 
an American reconnaissance plane, But 
that assertion, intelligence officials told 
TIME, goes too far in the other direction. 
The most that can be said is that there is 
no evidence that the pilots or their ground 
controllers ever made a positive identifi- 
cation one way or the other. 

As American intelligence people now 
reconstruct the event, Soviet radar at first 
did erroneously identify the plane as an 
American RC-135 (a reconnaissance ver- 
sion of the Boeing 707). An RC-135 had 
been in the North Pacific earlier that 
night. Though the Soviets tracked KAL 
007 with radar for more than two hours, it 
is now believed that their interceptors had 
trouble finding the airliner. Not until it 
was about to leave Soviet airspace did 
they finally bring it into sight, and then 
they had to make a quick decision. They 
shot. 

Did they know what they had hit? If 
not, say U.S. officials, they should have. 
The Times story asserts that the intercep- 





| tor pilot probably fired two air-to-air mis- 


siles from behind and below the jet, a po- 
sition from which he could not readily 
have identified the distinctive shape of a 
Boeing 747. Perhaps, but a 747 is much 
bigger than an RC-135. Tapes of the pi- 
lots’ conversation also indicate that the jet 
showed flashing navigation and strobe 
lights, not a common characteristic of spy 
planes. 


It is possible that the pilots and their | 
ground controllers rushed to destroy the | 


jet without making sure what it was, rath- 
er than take what they judged to be the 
greater risk of explaining to Moscow that 
they had let an “intruder” plane get away. 
That would still be utterly inexcusable be- 
havior. Said Romberg of the Soviets: 
“They had the responsibility to find out. If 
they didn’t, they were incompetent or 
negligent, or both.” = 
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Learning How to Build a Barn 


FF the moment the spirit of Lyndon Johnson and his frequent counselor, the 
prophet Isaiah (“Come now, and let us reason together”), are back in style. 

At the White House and on the Hill, the leaders have even dusted off the Ball 
Rule of Power, named after former Under Secretary of State George Ball, who 
understood that getting close to a President relieved many frustrations of a poli- 
cymaker. Said Ball: “Nothing propinks like propinquity.” 

The ghost of the old Speaker of the House, Sam Rayburn, has also risen and 
spoken: “Any jackass can kick a barn down, but it takes a carpenter to build it.” 

Two events in the past few days have brought the White House and the Con- 
gress closer together on foreign policy than they have been in many a month, and 
serpedy seems to be benefiting except our adversaries, the Soviet Union and its 

riends. 

Why both the Carter and Reagan Administrations found it so difficult 
to listen to the voices of the past, to reach out for guidance to men and 
women experienced in the ways of this city, remains a mystery. There is 
much accumulated wisdom in these streets, and when properly refined and 
weighed, it can benefit any President. 

When the struggle over the War Powers 
Act began last month, the man who designed 
that legislation, former New York Senator 
Jacob Javits, went to the Capitol to urge its 
use. His body is crippled by Lou Gehrig’s dis- 
ease (amyotrophic lateral sclerosis), but his 
mind is still honed by his love of reason and 
country. He would have preferred a six- 
month limit on presidential authority to keep 
the Marines in Lebanon instead of the 18- 
month limit President Reagan wanted. But 
when it was apparent the six-month limit did 
not have the necessary votes to pass, he 
wanted his old chamber to vote for 18 
months. That is the statesmanlike way he 
had done it in his great years in the Senate, 
when he could move like an athlete and 
think even quicker, his intelligence and con- 
cern brightening the chamber. Thanks in 
part to Jacob Javits, the Congress and the 
President are in Lebanon together, which is 
the only way our peace force can really be 
sustained in its difficult mission. 

The U.S. Government was also in har- 
mony in Geneva, where last week another 
round of START began. The President agreed 
to propose a congressional idea to seek a “build-down” in nuclear missiles and 
warheads. The political impact was evident. The Soviets were thrown on the de- 
fensive; the antinuclear protesters were given a moment’s pause. The nation for 
once saw a creative act of foreign policy embraced by both political parties. Good 
feeling flowed down the streets. But it took a struggle to get such results. 

A fortnight ago, the Reagan aides assembled their charts and facts in the 
White House Situation Room to show the President's Commission on Strategic 
Forces how the White House planned to approach the members of Congress ad- 
vocating the build-down idea. Instantly the commission members, all old hands 
in the power game, could sense the resistance. The White House, they knew, 
would again irritate the men on the Hill by emphasizing the areas of difference, 
the doubts and anticipated inflexibilities of Reagan. Men like James Schlesinger, 
the former Defense Secretary; Lloyd Cutler, a former Carter aide; and Richard 
Helms, former director of the CIA, challenged the briefers from the National Se- 
curity Council. Strengthen and clarify the language, the old pros said. Get rid of 
the accusatory slogan “It takes two” on almost every chart depicting Soviet-U.S. 
negotiating positions. Of course it takes both the U.S. and the Soviets to forge an 
agreement, the men said. The legislators know that. Save the sloganeering for the 
Soviets. Emphasize the points of agreement. Reach out to Congress. 

Judge William Clark, the President’s National Security aide, listened quietly. 
Reagan got the word. He signed on. Maybe if this nation reasons together and 





Javits in Washington last week 


propinks enough, we can build a barn. 




















Vital Statistics 


Living longer and better 





BY and marriages are up. Deaths 
and divorces are down. Life expectan- 
cy is higher than ever. That was the cheery 
news last week from the National Center 
for Health Statistics (NCHS) in its annual 
report on U.S. population trends. 

Life expectancy in 1982, according to 
the study’s provisional figures, rose to an 
| estimated 74.5 years for the total popula- 
tion, up from 70.8 in 1970. Each race and 
sex group also registered record highs, al- 
though the life expectancy of blacks still 
lagged behind that of the rest of the popu- 
lation. White females born in 1982 could 
expect to live 78.7 years, longer than any 
other group; black females had a life ex- 
pectancy of 73.8 years. White males fol- 
lowed with 71.4 years; black males trailed 
with 64.8 years. 

There were 1.7 million more births 
than deaths in 1982, what demographers 
call “a natural increase.” The U.S. record- 
ed the largest number of births (3.7 mil- 
lion) since 1970 and the highest birth rate 
(16 per 1,000 people) since 1971. Deaths (2 
million) dropped slightly below the 1981 
level, possibly because there were no seri- 
ous influenza outbreaks in 1982. The 1982 
infant mortality rate (11.2 per 1,000 live 
births) was the lowest ever recorded in the 
| nation. Infants are doing better, says NCHS 
Demographer Kate Prager, because of the 
“improvement in medical technology in 
caring for sick newborns.” 

Heart disease continues to decline but 
still tops the list of the 15 leading killers, a 
group that causes 89% of all American 
deaths. Cancer, at No. 2, is on the up- 
swing as a cause of death. Fatalities from 
| cerebrovascular disease, accidents, mo- 
tor-vehicle collisions and chronic pulmo- 
nary disease are falling. Suicide leaped up 
the list from No. 10 to No. 8, principally 
because two ailments once ahead of it, 
chronic liver disease and atherosclerosis, 
continued to drop. 

Divorce American-style became de- 
cidedly less popular than marriage in 
1982. The number of divorces (1.2 mil- 
lion) declined by 3%, the first decrease 
since 1962; the divorce rate (5.1 per 1,000 
people) showed a 4% drop from 1981. The 
divorce rate last year ranged from a low 
3.2 per 1,000 in Pennsylvania to a high 
13.9 per 1,000 in Nevada and 8.3 in Alas- 
ka. Marriages (2.5 million) boomed for 
the seventh straight year and reached the 
highest rate (10.8 per 1,000) since 1973. 
The sharpest rises, 5% and 6% respective- 
ly, occurred in the Middle Atlantic states 
and New England. The dip in the divorce 
rate may be partly the result of a new 
trend revealed in another Government 
study: the postponement of marriage by 
those in the 20-to-24 age group. “There is 
a lot of evidence,” says NCHS Demogra- 
pher Barbara Wilson, “that early mar- 
riages are less stable.” 2 
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Saxon, inset, and Utah storage vault 


Fool’s Gold 
Maybe $100 million worth 


“uy ou wanta buy some gold, but don’t 
have a safe place to keep it? No 
problem. Send me money and I'll buy the 
gold and store it for you. Whenever you 
want it, just ask.” 

The actual radio sales pitch, broad- 
cast for two years in California and for a 
few weeks in New York, was a shade 
more sophisticated than that. But, in es- 
sence, that was the offer of Los Angeles 
Gold and Silver Dealer Alan David Sax- 
on. Would anyone grab at such a flimsy 
deal? Some 35,000 investors, dazzled by 
the lure of precious metals as a hedge 
against renewed inflation, apparently did. 
Last week they were regretting it. 

“What am I going to do?” asked a dis- 
traught Manhattan banker who, at 25, 
had invested $25,000 of his parents’ sav- 
ings with Saxon. He was seeking advice 
from the office of New York State Attor- 
ney General Robert Abrams. A New Jer- 
| sey caller reported buying $250,000 worth 
of gold from Saxon. Declared one weary 
investigator: “Many of these people even 
sound well educated and experienced.” 

The calls were flooding Abrams’ office 
because he had become suspicious after 














| “These are interstate frauds that cry out 


a 


“hearing the radio spots and 
asked some of his aides to snoop 
around. Oddly enough, they 
could find no complaints 
against Saxon and his firm, Bul- 
lion Reserve of North America. 
It had headquarters in Los An- 
geles and offices in Dallas and 
Hong Kong. No one in gold 
trading in New York seemed to 
know Saxon well, but his com- 

pany was paying its bills. On instinct, 

Abrams’ men asked Richard Arfa, a vice 

president of Bullion Reserve, to produce 

financial records. Arfa stalled and ques- 
tioned Abrams’ jurisdiction in the case. 


he same day, Saxon, 39, ran a hose 

from the exhaust pipe of his motorcy- 
cle into the sauna of his $685,000 condo in 
Venice, Calif. He apparently started the 
engine, then sat in jeans and socks while 
the sauna filled with carbon monoxide. 
When his body was found, so was a tape 
recording of a message to his estranged 
wife Susan. It explained that he had killed 
himself because he could not overcome 
his mounting business losses. 

When accountants examined the 
books of the company, which last week 
filed a bankruptcy petition, they could not 
determine what had happened to some 
$60 million in metal reserves the compa- 
ny had claimed to be holding. Only about 
$900,000 worth of metal owned by Sax- 
on’s company was found in 200-ft.-deep 
underground vaults managed by Perpetu- 
al Storage Inc. near Salt Lake City. A 
Brink’s vault in Los Angeles contained an 
additional $150,000 in metal for Saxon’s 
company. The Bullion Reserve records 
showed that the firm had loaned at least 
$13 million to Saxon and his wife and 
more to other companies they controlled. 
According to the California department 
of corporations, which began an inquiry, 
the losses could reach $100 million. 

The California investigators believe 
that Saxon’s company may never have 
purchased all the gold that investors paid 
for, and that Saxon diverted much of his 
clients’ money to his personal use. He 
owned another home in Venice, a $59,000 
Maserati, a Porsche and a Mercedes. He 
had made a $95,000 deposit on a Learjet. 
He apparently had lost $1 million in an 
attempt to buy the Commercial Bank of 
California in West Hollywood and save it 
from bankruptcy. The bank failed last 
May, and its demise has led to numerous 
disputes and even lawsuits among its 
directors. 

How had Saxon’s apparent swindle 
gone undetected for two years? Incredi- 
bly, no government agency at the state or 
federal level has clear-cut authority to 
regulate bullion dealers. The FBI and state 
or local police normally enter such cases 
only after complaints of fraud are brought 
by the victims. By that time, it is usually 
too late for help. Contends Abrams: 








for federal regulation.” = 
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By the end of the decade, carswill be reshaped 
by advanced aerodynamic principles. 


But you don't have to wait. 
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From Audi’s German engineers: the new 5000S sedan. 


2 While the sleek, aerodynamic de 
nee signs of other car makers are still 
in early prototype stages, this stunning new 
luxury sedan from Audi’s German engi- 
neers ts in production and available-now 

The Most Aerodynamic Luxury Sedan 
America Has Ever Driven. Refined in Euro 
pean wind tunnels, the new Audi 5000S 
slices through air with an ease and agility 
that are outstanding for a luxury sedan 

So “air slippery” is the design, that track 
ing and directional control are maintained 


even in severe crosswinds. Acceleration 


to 50 mph is accomplished in 8.0 exhilarat 
ing seconds. Handling and cornering 


are 
close to what you would expect from exoti 





iC 
sports cars—the result of advanced front 
wheel drive technology and a performance- 
tuned suspension 

Inside the sumptuous interior an almost 
( 


curved win- 


eerie quiet prevails. Gracefully 
dows mounted flush with the roofline all but 








eliminate wind noise 
Superior Quality Backed By A Supe- 
rior Warranty. Jo in- 


sure the quality of the 


new 5000S, we 


kilometers ir 


testec 


it over 3.2 millior 





Europe, Africa 
America. So dependable is this automobile 
we've covered it with an outstan 
24 month/unlimited mileage warranty.” 
Test drive the new Audi 5000S ar 
rience for yourself why it wa 
ingly voted 
*Forcomp 
warranty, call for your 


at (800) 447-4700. PORSCHE + AUDI 
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With the nation on the brink of default, a normally bustling Buenos Aires street lies aineet deserted eee the general strike 
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Crisis of Confidence 


As the » military prepares to bow out, bankruptcy menaces a dispirited nation 


ust before he left the annual meeting 

of the International Monetary Fund 

in Washington last week, Argentine 

Central Bank President Julio Gon- 
zalez del Solar declared that his efforts to 
refinance his country’s $40 billion foreign 
debt had gone remarkably smoothly 
“There is no nervousness,” he said. “Basi- 
cally there is confidence.” 

Gonzalez del Solar spoke too soon. 
Three days later, as the Harvard-trained 
official stepped off the Pan Am flight that 
had brought him back to Buenos Aires, 
three security men accosted him and 
abruptly hustled him off to a waiting car. 
They took Gonzalez del Solar to the head- 
quarters of the mounted police, where 
they held him incommunicado overnight 
before flying him 1,700 miles south to the 
federal penitentiary in the desolate Pata- 
gonian town of Rio Gallegos. The reason: 
an obscure, nationalistic federal judge had 
summoned Gonzalez del Solar, whose po- 
sition is roughly comparable to that of 
U.S. Federal Reserve Chairman Paul 
Volcker, to investigate “supposed viola- 
tions of sovereignty” for accepting a rou- 
tine clause that gives an American court 
jurisdiction in any dispute over loans to 
Argentina signed in the U.S 

With those Keystone Kops antics, 
Judge Federico Pinto Kramer pushed Ar- 
gentina to the brink of international de- 
fault. Foreign banks immediately sus- 
pended all payments of new loans to 
Argentina, raising fears of a collapse that 
could set off a global chain reaction. 

The crisis could hardly have struck at 
a worse moment. Argentines were in the 
midst of an election campaign that holds 
the promise of ending 7% years of incom- 
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petent and sometimes murderous military 


rule. Still humiliated by last year’s defeat | 


by Britain in the Falkland Islands and 
burdened by triple-digit inflation and 
15% unemployment, the military govern- 
ment of President Reynaldo Bignone was 
rapidly losing what little control it still 
had. As if to underscore the government’s 
impotence, the country’s two largest labor 
unions called a 24-hour national strike 
that shut down virtually all factories and 
public services. The prevailing attitude, 
warned the Buenos Aires newspaper La 
Nacion, “is something like collective sui- 
cide, as if the will to be a nation has been 
crushed,” The situation became so pre- 
carious, indeed, that some Argentines 
wondered if the election scheduled for 
Oct. 30 would even take place. 

The country’s close encounter with in- 
solvency began when a lawyer in Rio Ga- 
llegos formally objected to a standard 
clause in a debt agreement between the na- 
tional airline, Aerolineas Argentinas, and 
US. creditor banks. The provision stipu- 
lates that any litigation can take place in 
the Federal Court of the Southern District 
of New York as well as in Argentina. Judge 
Pinto Kramer agreed that the clause prob- 
ably violated Argentine sovereignty. Us- 
ing the broad powers that federal judges in 
Argentina enjoy, Pinto Kramer decreed a 
freeze on all loan negotiations, then or- 
dered the arrest of Gonzalez del Solar 

Instead of using his influence to re- 
scind the orders, President Bignone al- 
lowed the legalisms to follow their course 
He may have had little choice. Pinto Kra- 
mer, according to officials close to the lead- 
ership, was abetting top air force generals 
Their apparent motive: to cause a financial 


Alfonsin: an unexpectedly strong challenge 


panic that would force postponement or 
cancellation of the elections. 

With the flow of new loans cut off, for- 
eign currency reserves fell sharply, 
prompting the central bank to suspend all 
withdrawals of foreign exchange. Within 
hours, lines formed in front of many of 
Buenos Aires’ major banks as Argentines 
tried to withdraw dollars and even jewelry 
for fear that the government would seize 
their deposits 

In the midst of that debacle, the coun- 
try was shut down by the general strike, 
which had been called by the two General 
Confederations of Labor, umbrella union 
organizations that are dominated by Per- 
onists. At dawn, when supply trucks are 
normally bustling through the center of 
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Panicked Argentines crowd outside an exchange hou 


Buenos Aires, the streets looked like a 
scene from the film On the Beach. The rail- 
road stations that are usually teeming with 
commuters seemed like vast caverns, and 
airports were closed toall but military traf- 
fic. Shops, offices, cinemas and most res- 
taurants were shuttered. In the industrial 
belt, factories lay idle. By the union’s esti- 
mate, some 8 million people took part in 
the strike. The protest ostensibly was a de- 
mand for higher wages to compensate for 
Argentina’s runaway inflation, which 
reached an annual rate of 571% in August. 
In fact, it was a show of the unions’ muscle 
before the elections, and a broadly based 
expression of outrage with Argentina’s 
fumbling military leaders 


elatedly, Bignone tried to defuse 
the explosive situation. After an 
appeals court acted on the gov- 
ernment’s request that the case 
against the central bank president be 
dropped, Gonzalez del Solar was freed 
and flown back to Buenos Aires aboard 
the President’s personal F-27 jet. Bignone 
meanwhile had gone on national TV to 
reassure citizens. Gonzalez del Solar’s 


Luder: a surprisingly moderate candidate 








said, were “inconveniences everyone 
knows about.” 

That did nothing to restore the flow of 
interest payments from Argentina to 
banks in the U.S., Europe and Japan. 
Lamely, the military leaders could only 
announce that Argentina believed its in- 
ternational commitments “should be re- 
spected and fulfilled.” They promised 
that the elections would take place on 
schedule, but even that reassurance was 
undermined by vague accusations that 
unnamed conspirators plotting to plunge 
the nation “into insecurity and anxiety” 
were threatening the vote. Aware of the 
virulent nationalism permeating Argenti- 
na, both the Peronist and Radical parties 
also agreed that the debts should be paid, 
but called for a full investigation of the 
terms of the loan agreements. 

In the pervasive mood of exhaustion, 
Argentines have pinned their remaining 
hopes on the new civilian government, 
which is scheduled to take office in Janu- 
ary. The record is not promising. Peronist 
domination of Argentine politics has given 
voters no real choice in nearly four dec- 
ades, and since 1952 the military has not 
allowed a single elected government to 
complete its term. Now, however, the Per- 
onists face a genuine challenge from the 
centrist Radical party. Moreover, both 
parties have leaders whoare equipped with 
refreshingly moderate agendas. 

Until recently, moderation has not 
been a feature of Peronism. Since its 
founding in 1946 under Dictator Juan 
Peron, the Peronist party has had one 
overriding goal: to keep the Perén family 
in power. With close ties to the military 
and the devoted support of a vast poor 
and working-class constituency, the 
strongly nationalistic party swept every 
election it was free to enter. The usual 
pattern of Peronist politics came to an end 
in September, however, when centrist del- 
egates to the national convention over- 
whelmed old-line union bosses. The con- 
vention nominated Italo Luder, 66, a 
low-key former law professor and accom- 


ise as they try to withdraw their dollars; Gonzélez del Solar in Washington before his arrest 


imprisonment and the looming default, he 





plished political infighter, as the party's 
new leader. His selection came after tra- 
ditionalists failed to engineer the return of 
Isabel Martinez de Perén, the dictator’s 
widow, to lead the party. She remains in 
Spain, where she fled after a brief and tu- 
multuous term as Argentine President. 
Luder’s plain-spoken style has im- 
pressed his countrymen, who were weary 


| of the party's posturing leaders of the past. 


But while the Peronists were feuding, the 
Radicals, under their backslapping leader 
Raul Alfonsin, 56, were campaigning suc- 
cessfully among the urban middle class. 
Calling for a government modeled on 
West European social democratic lines 
while strongly opposing the military jun- 
ta, Alfonsin has won converts among the 
working class, the Peronist stronghold. 
He has also found support among the 5 
million youths who will be voting for the 
first time. 

Notably absent from the heated cam- | 
paign is any significant difference on 
substance. Both candidates are preoccu- 
pied with repudiating the actions of the 
discredited military regime. One particu- 
larly emotional issue is the “dirty war” 
of the 1970s, when at least 6,000 opponents 
of the government disappeared, apparent- 
ly killed by members of the armed forces. 
With an eye to the scheduled transition to 
civilian rule, the military last month en- 
acted a law that in effect pardoned itself 
for the atrocities. Both Luder and Alfonsin 
have promised to repeal the law, whose 
constitutionality is in any event dubious. 
Says Alfonsin: “We will restore the rule of 
law, so that never again will a man have to 
kneel before another man.” 

As the nation attempts to recover from 
the latest blows to its economy and its 
pride, the importance of the election lies 
not so much in the political contest asin the 
opportunity it presents to consign the fail- 
ures of the past to history. Explains a lead- 
ing civil rights activist: “This is Argenti- 
na’s last chance to join the 20th century 
before the rest of the world moves off into 
the 2Istcentury.” —Sy Kenneth W. Banta. 
Reported by Gavin Scott/Buenos Aires 
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Fateful journey: Foreign Minister Lee, second from right, and Deputy Prime Minister Suh, right 


A Bomb Wreaks Havoc in Rangoon 





outh Korean President Chun Doo 

Hwan was running a few minutes late 
for the wreath-laying ceremony at the 
Martyrs’ Mausoleum in Rangoon last 
Sunday. As they waited for his arrival, 
high-ranking South Korean officials chat- 
ted quietly with their Burmese hosts. Sud- 
denly, an earsplitting explosion cracked 
through the one-story building, blowing 
the center of the roof skyward. Within 
seconds, a scene suffused with the orderli- 
ness of diplomatic protocol was trans- 
formed into bloody chaos: smoking ruins, 
survivors screaming hysterically, others 
racing frantically from the building to 
seek help. The toll of the blast, apparently 
caused by a bomb hidden in the mausole- 
um’s ceiling: 19 killed and 48 injured. The 
dead included 16 leading South Korean 
officials, among them Deputy Prime Min- 
ister Suh Suk Joon, Foreign Minister Lee 
Bum Suk and two other Cabinet minis- 
ters, as well as three Burmese journalists. 

Chun, whose visit to Rangoon was the 
first stop in an 18-day swing through six 
| Asian and Pacific nations, was three min- 
utes away from the memorial when the 
bomb, apparently meant for him, went 
off. His motorcade immediately turned 


short the journey and flew back to Seoul 
with his wife. Cabinet members who had 
not accompanied the President on the 
tour quickly convened in the South Kore- 
an capital, ordered the country’s armed 
forces and police on special alert, and set 
up a task force of vice ministers to deal 
with the crisis. Barely before the smoke 
from the blast had cleared, South Korean 
officials charged that the bomb had been 
planted by North Korean agents, but pro- 
vided no specific evidence to back their 
| claim. Said Information Minister Lee Jin 
| Hie: “We have come to realize once again 
the true nature of North Korea as a bar- 





away; soon afterward, the President cut | 





High-ranking South Koreans are killed during a state visit 


barous international group.” Burmese 
President U San Yu called the attack a 
“premeditated and dastardly act of ter- 


| rorists.” Two Burmese ministers were 


injured. 

The blast plunged South Koreans into 
another round of mourning barely a 
month after the Soviet downing of Kore- 
an Air Lines Flight 007. As soon as the 
military alert was announced, soldiers 
scurried back to their bases from weekend 
leave and civilians listened intently to 
their radios. 

The Rangoon attack decimated the 
senior leadership of Chun’s Cabinet, Suh 
Suk Joon, 45, a U.S.-educated technocrat, 
was appointed Deputy Prime Minister 
last July; he also headed South Korea’s 
economic planning board. Perhaps the 
biggest loss to Chun was the death of For- 
eign Minister Lee, 58, who had conceived 
and planned the foreign tour. A seasoned 
diplomat who once served as Ambassador 
to India (1976-80), Lee was given his port- 
folio in 1982. A cornerstone of his policy 
was to try to establish ties for South Korea 
with “nonbelligerent” socialist and Third 
World nations; thus, Chun’s aborted trip 
included stops in Sri Lanka and India. 
Lee had also suggested that a solution to 
continuing North Korean-South Korean 


| tensions might lie in permanently recog- 


nizing the split, but the North remains ad- 
amantly opposed and still demands na- 
tional reunification. 

The ill-fated journey last week was 
also designed to burnish Chun’s image at 
home: since seizing power after the 1979 
assassination of Park Chung Hee and 
winning the election of 1980, the Presi- 


| dent has yet to emerge as a truly popular 


leader. The explosion in Rangoon, no 
matter who was responsible, was bound to 
bring South Koreans closer together—if 
only, once again, in anguish. a 
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THE PHILIPPINES 
Marcos’ Woes 


Reagan cancels his stopover 





tT. specter of the bruised and bloody 
body of Benigno Aquino would not go 
away. At every turn last week, Philippine 
President Ferdinand Marcos appeared to 
be moving through a tragedy of Shake- 
spearean dimensions welling up from the 
assassination of his chief political rival. 
President Reagan canceled his plans to 
visit the Philippines, and the estranged 
Philippine business community was only 
reluctantly taking steps to help Marcos 
out of a gathering financial crisis, which 
last week led to a 21.4% devaluation of 
the peso. From a former U.S. Ambassador 
to both Iran and the Philippines, mean- 
while, came a blunt warning that the 
struggle to replace Marcos could become 
a replay of the Iranian revolution. 

Reagan’s decision to bypass the Phil- 
ippines, along with Indonesia and Thai- 
land, on his trip to Japan and South Ko- 
rea due to begin Nov. 10 was a clear 
indication that the Administration would 
like to keep its distance. The White | 
House cited a “particularly demanding” 
legislative calendar, but few officials were 
pretending that congressional concerns 
were the real reason: though most Filipi- 
nos are still pro-American, many of them 
were opposed to the trip on the grounds 
that it would show U.S. support for Mar- 
cos at a critical time. There was also a 
personal factor: Nancy Reagan firmly | 
opposed the journey because of fears for 
her husband’s safety. For Marcos and his 
influential wife Imelda, the cancellation 
came as a blow, but most Filipinos were 
clearly delighted with Reagan’s decision. 
j n a syndicated newspaper article, Wil- 

liam H. Sullivan, who was U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the Philippines from 1973 to 
1977 and then Ambassador to Iran until 
April 1979, wrote of “the parallels be- 
tween the American dilemma in Manila 
today and our problems in Tehran in 
1978.” He warned of the “dangerous sim- 
ilarity” of U.S. ties in each case to “an au- 
thoritarian leader without a popular base 
of support.” In an interview with TIME, 
Sullivan said that the U.S. should encour- 
age Marcos “to make an amicable deal 
with the moderate opposition in order to 
restore democracy, neutralize the small 
but growing ranks of the radicals, and 
avert civil war.” 

Marcos spent much of last week solic- 
iting support from reluctant Philippine 
businessmen, at one point reportedly 
threatening, “If things get messy around 
here and there is hyperinflation, you 
might see happening here what happened 
in Mexico and Argentina—nationaliza- | 
tion of the banks.” He did agree to add in- 
dependent members to the six-man, pro- 
government commission investigating 
Aquino’s murder. But from his opponents 
the message remained the same, that 
Marcos should resign. | 
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BRITAIN 


Labor Reaches for Unity 





ust after he was elected to lead Brit- 

ain’s limping and divided Labor Party 
last week, Neil Kinnock and his wife 
Glenys took a stroll along Brighton beach 
for the benefit of photographers. As the 
cameras clicked, Labor’s new standard- 
bearer tripped and fell into the chilly surf. 
Picking himself up, with a grin on his 
freckled face, Kinnock shook the water 
off his second-best suit and observed that 
“the damn tide came in.” 

The tide indeed had come in—and 
with unexpected swiftness—for the cop- 
per-haired Welshman, who became the 
youngest leader in the Labor Party’s his- 
tory. In his 13 years as a Member of Par- 
liament, Kinnock, 41, a leftist with a 
pragmatic streak, has never served in a 
government post. Thus it was a measure 
of the demoralized Labor Party's desper- 
ate need for a new image, energy and, 
above all, unity that led it to choose over- 
whelmingly on the first ballot a candidate 
untested in the national arena. 

Kinnock replaced Michael Foot, 70, 
who had tendered his resignation after 
presiding over Labor’s worst defeat in 65 
years, when Britons in June re-elected the 
Conservative government of Prime Minis- 
ter Margaret Thatcher. Kinnock’s band- 
wagon rolled over three party heavy- 
weights: the center-right’s Roy Hattersley, 
50, Leftist Veteran Eric Heffer, 61, and Pe- 
ter Shore, 59, a moderate spokesman on 
economic affairs. The battle for the deputy 
leader’s post proved much sharper. With 
Kinnock’s tacit support, Hattersley de- 











Eager to join the fray: Neil Kinnock and Wife Glenys savor victory in Brighton last week 


The party agrees on a new leader but, as usual, not on defense 


feated Leftist Michael Meacher, 43, there- 
by establishing what party faithful called 
“the dream ticket,” a combination that 
seemed to bridge the deep left-right fis- 
sures that have plagued Labor. 

For this difficult moment in the par- 
ty’s history, Kinnock was an ideal solu- 
tion. With working-class roots deep in the 
black valleys of South Wales—his father 
was a coal miner, his mother a district 
nurse—he virtually grew up in the Labor 
Party. Though he was an indifferent stu- 
dent who eked out a degree from Univer- 
sity College, Cardiff, he was keen on rug- 
by, talk and political action. His wife, 
whom he met at the university, was so po- 
litically oriented that she refused a wed- 
ding band made of South African gold. 
Working together, the Kinnocks won 
Neil a safe parliamentary seat. 

For three days, the Brighton confer- 
ence bathed in an unaccustomed atmo- 
sphere of harmony under the dream team. 
But when the time came to consider the 
thorny issue of defense policy, unity 
quickly yielded to familiar acrimony. 
Backed by Kinnock, the party’s National 
Executive Committee had crafted a com- 
promise proposal designed to be accept- 
able to both left and right. Instead, in a 
wave of emotion, the cheering delegates 
reaffirmed Labor’s commitment to unilat- 
eral nuclear disarmament. 

That was just the beginning. Another 
resolution aimed at NATO rejected “Brit- 
ain’s membership in any Pentagon-domi- 
nated military pact based on the first use 








A measure of the demoralized Labor Party's need for a new image, energy and unity. 











| wants new and younger faces in the leader- 








of nuclear weapons.” It called for the 
“elimination” of all foreign bases on Brit- 
ish soil (only the U.S. has such bases) and 
declared that Labor’s defense policy must 
be “solely concerned with the protection 
of Britain and its people.” The resolutions 
passed by overwhelming acclamation. 

Thus, once again, the Labor Party was 
locked into a defense policy that flouted 
national opinion. On the opening day of 
the conference, a Gallup poll showed that 
74% of Britons, including 51% of Labor 
voters, believe that the party’s unilateral 
disarmament policy would be dangerous 
for the country. Overall, the party was sup- 
ported by only 24.5% of the electorate, just 
one point above the alltime low nearly two 
years ago. Undaunted, Ron Todd, the 
union delegate who had presented the uni- 
lateralist resolution, declared on TV: “I'd 
rather go down [in the next general elec- 
tion] than change the policy.” It was that 
attitude that led the Daily Mirror, Labor's 
major supporter among Britain’s big dai- 
lies, to observe that “only the Labor Party 
could still put money on a horse after the 
race has been lost.” 


ith the notable exception of the de- 
fense issue, there were signs at 
Brighton that a touch of grass-roots de- 
mocracy was creeping into the party. The 
rank and file in unions and constituency 
parties boldly voted against their leaders’ 
choices, Moreover, five extreme leftists 
were expelled from the party for their 
leading roles in a faction called the Trots- 
kyist Militant Tendency. The conference 
also moved toward moderation in its 
stance on the European Community: 
whereas during the election campaign 
Labor had pledged to pull Britain out of 
the E.C., the conference voted to stay in 
for the full term of the next European 
Parliament, or at least six years. 
Kinnock has already served notice 
that he is eager for the next election, which 
must be called by 1988 at the latest. He 





ship and, above all, an end to the debilitat- 
ing struggles between rightand left for con- 
trol of the party machinery. Kinnock is 
impressed by a study by Oxford Professor 
Robert Waller, who has found that social 
change in Britain could be in the process of 
making Labor “the party of the past.” Wal- 
ler’s analysis shows that since the 1970s 
Britain has become a society of skilled 
workers and homeowners, a middle-class 
nation that no longer can respond to the 
Labor Party's outmoded proletarian ap- 
peal. Kinnock’s dilemma is that he must 
change his party without risking either a 
split in its ranks or a revolt by the 
suspicious hard-line left that gave him its 
support. The new leader likes tosay,“Ican | 
work with anyone in the Labor Party who 
wants to win.” If he succeeds in that, 
Kinnock has the easy charm, the pleasing 
personality, the political savvy and the 
determination to pose a threat to the 
Conservatives. — By Frederick Painton. 





| Reported by Bonnie Angelo/Brighton 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Jet Threat 


New Persian Gulf equation? 


or the past three years, Iraq and Iran 

have been like scorpions in a bottle, 
stuck in a war that seemingly has no end. 
Well over 100,000 from both sides have 
been killed; thousands more have been 
taken prisoners. Now, a new element may 
enter the grim struggle, possibly altering 
its scope and stakes: according to French 
press reports, neither confirmed nor de- 
nied by the authorities over the weekend, 
the French government is sending to Iraq 
five highly sophisticated Super Etendard 
fighter-bombers. The planes, flown by 
French pilots, were said to have taken off 
from Landivisiau air base in Brittany, 
bound for southern France or Corsica pri- 
or to being handed over to Iraq. 

Iraq has already received from France 
20 Exocet air-to-surface missiles, the same 
weapon that the Argentines used to such 
deadly effect against the British in the 
Falklands war last year. Once the Super 
Etendards are equipped with the Exocets, 
the Iraqis would have a weapons system 
capable of hitting and blocking Iranian oil 
facilities that still ship an estimated 2.2 
million bbl. per day of crude. 

The Iranian government has warned 
that if its oil installations are threatened in 
any way, it will shut down ship traffic in 
the gulf by bottling up the entrance at the 
Strait of Hormuz. Such a move would seri- 


| ously disrupt the lifeline of gulf oil, most 
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notably from Saudi Arabia, to the rest of 
the world. About 50% of Japan’s oil im- 
ports, nearly 40% of Western Europe's and 
10% of the U.S.’s come from the region. 

In past weeks, officials from the U.S., 
Britain, West Germany and several gulf 
nations have expressed their misgivings to 





Super Etendard of French navy 


the government of President Frangois 
Mitterrand about the jet delivery. Paris did 
hold up the transfer for three weeks, partly 
because the government did not want the 
news to come out before Mitterrand’s 
speech on nuclear disarmament at the 
United Nations late last month. But 
French officials have also argued that the 
Super Etendards might, in fact, persuade 
the Iranians to pursue a negotiated settle- 
ment—to which Iraq is already pledged— 
thus ending the bloodshed. The French 
have another, less noble reason: Lraq owes 
France between $5 billion and $7 billion 
for previous arms deliveries. If Baghdad 
loses the war, Paris has little hope of 
collecting. a 
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Risky Business | 


Syria ups the ante again 





hipping arms to the Middle East is 
like carrying coals to Newcastle, but 
the news last week still brought shudders. 
Already a formidable player in the area, 











Syria will soon boast an even stronger 
hand. According to U‘S. officials, the So- 


| viet Union is preparing to send a new 
| type of mobile battlefield missile, the 


SS-21, to Syria for the first time. The 
surface-to-surface weapon, developed in 
1976 and never before deployed outside 
the Warsaw Pact nations, has a range of 
about 75 miles. Its immediate predeces- 
sor, the FROG-7, could go only 40 miles. 
Armed with the more accurate SS-21s, 
the Syrians would now be able to reach 
targets far inside Israel, as well as ships 
of the US. Sixth Fleet off the coast of 
Lebanon. 

The Syrians are already equipped 
with FROG-7s and the older Scud missiles, 
along with batteries of SA-5 surface-to-air 
weapons manned by Soviet military offi- 
cers. Since the Syrians seem extremely re- 
luctant to risk a direct attack against Isra- 
el, the SS-21 deployment is viewed as a 


| political response to the buildup of US. 


naval power along the Lebanese coast. 
Observed President Reagan during his 
weekly radio talk last Saturday: “We have 
to wonder aloud about Syrian protesta- 
tions of their peaceful intentions.” 
Meanwhile, the government of Amin 
Gemayel announced last week that “new 
difficulties’ had prevented Lebanon's 
multitudinous factions from agreeing on a 
time and place for their national reconcil- 
iation meeting. “New” difficulties? The 
problems seemed as new as Cain and 
Abel. If Lebanon’s warring sects are given 
a chance to disagree, they will. This time, 
Suleiman Franjieh, a former President 
(1970-76) and one of the leaders of the 
Syrian-backed National Salvation Front, 








Getting to know you: protected by sandbags, members of rival factions confer 














announced that he would not attend any 
conference held in Lebanon, while Ca- 
mille Chamoun, head of the right-wing 
Christian Lebanese Front, declared that 
he would not show up at talks convened 
outside the country. 

The solution turned out to be the 
classic one: appoint a commission to study 
the dispute. Beirut Radio announced that 
a steering committee representing the 
country’s sparring groups would meet this 
week to pave the way for the promised 
discussions on a fairer division of national 
power. The compromise came about after 
a meeting in New York City between Syr- 
ian Foreign Minister Abdel Halim Khad- 
dam and Saudi Foreign Minister Prince 
Saud al Faisal. 

Since the cease-fire accord worked 
out by Saudi Arabia and the US. went 
into effect two weeks ago, the Syrian gov- 
ernment has relentlessly asserted its influ- 
ence over Lebanese affairs. Faced with 
Syrian opposition, Gemayel and the U.S. 
backed away from their suggestion that 
the U.N. monitor the cease-fire. The lat- 
est proposal calls for the observers to be 
drawn from U.N. forces now in Lebanon, 
but to keep them outside U.N. jurisdic- 
tion. Another alternative: ask nonaligned 
nations, such as India and Greece, to sup- 
ply the truce policemen 

Signs of Syrian influence could be de- 
tected elsewhere. Franjieh told TIME 
Middle East Bureau Chief William Stew- 
art that the first topic on the summit’s 
agenda must be the rejection of last May’s 
Israeli-Lebanese accord, which called for 
the total withdrawal of Israeli troops in 
exchange for closer ties between the two 
countries. Unless that is done, Franjieh 
warned, “no member of the commission 
will discuss any other point.’ Such a move 
would fulfill Syrian President Hafez As- 
sad’s short-term goal: to nullify Israel’s 
political gains in Lebanon. That would be 
an important step on the way to his ulti- 
mate objective: a government in Beirut 
that is sympathetic, if not subservient, to 
Syrian interests. a 
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NICARAGUA 





World 


“Nothing Will Stop This Revolution” 


Vestiges of pluralism remain, but the Sandinistas steadily tighten their grip 


The country’s leaders have 
proclaimed it the Year of the 
Militarization of the Process, 
And, indeed, almost every- 

where in revolutionary Nicaragua there 
are signs of a nation girding for war. In 
the capital of Managua and throughout 
the countryside, youthful reservists, peas- 
ants and members of so-called mass orga- 
nizations are being armed and dispatched 
to the borders under the red-and-black 
banners of the ruling Sandinista National 
Liberation Front. Along roadsides and on 
the adobe walls of village buildings, post- 
ers inveigh against the evils of “Yankee 
imperialism.” Other placards extol “rev- 





olutionary heroes” who have fought 
against and died in a U.S.-backed “coun- 
terrevolutionary” threat. In local schools, 
factories and farming cooperatives, activ- 
ists exhort citizens to volunteer for militia 
duty. Under a new conscription law that 
went into effect this month, Nicaragua, 
which already has the largest armed 
forces in Central America, will be able to 
double the size of its military, to 250,000 
troops. 

There is another kind of mobilization 
in Nicaragua: a daily muster to find food. 
Men, women and children line up outside 
government-run “supermarkets of the 
people” in Managua and other cities. 


Their hope is to be first for whatever min- 
imal, unpredictable rations of meat and 
chicken may be available that day. Even 
the early risers are frequently disappoint- 
ed. At a typical scramble, housewives 
confront a butcher who tells them that the 
meat locker is empty and he has “no idea” 
when more supplies will arrive. Milk and 
fish are scarce, fresh eggs are the rarest of 
treats, and produce counters display only 
limp, miserable specimens of vegetables 
and fruit 

In some lush corners of Nicaragua, 
food shortages are not a problem. Ata doc- 
tor’s ranch-style home in a tree-lined 
southern suburb of Managua, thick chur- 





rasco steaks wait beside an outdoor barbe- 
cue grill as some 20 weekend guests sip 
cocktails and pick at turtle egg and black 
conch appetizers. Half a dozen children 
race through the garden to the swimming 
pool. Most of the guests are middle-aged 
relatives. They talk little of politics but 
much of their kin who have left for the U.S 
There is only a brief flare-up of political 
emotion as a woman berates her brother- 
in-law for the behavior of his son, who is a 
high-ranking member of the Sandinista 
Party. The man listens to the tirade with 
his head down. Finally, he lifts his eyes and 
declares, ‘My son is nota Communist. I’m 
convinced that he is not.” 

That sense of political separation is 
common among members of the rapidly 
dwindling middle and upper classes in 
Nicaragua (pop. 2.9 million). Their feel- 
ing of disquiet about the country’s future 
is loudly echoed by the Reagan Adminis- 
tration. In Washington’s view, Nicaragua 
and its four-year-old Sandinista govern- 
ment have emerged as a new and threat- 
ening variety of Marxist-Leninist rule on 


FARMACIA 


the mainland of the Americas. The Rea- 
gan Administration has not hesitated to 
signal its concern by military means: a 
fleet of U.S. warships has been conducting 
“readiness exercises” off Nicaraguan 
shores, while 3,500 U.S. troops have as- 
sembled across the border in Honduras 
for the largest series of war games ever 
held in Central America. Most important, 
the US. is continuing to provide covert 
support to thousands of Nicaraguan in- 
surgents, known as contras (counterrevo- 
lutionaries), whose hit-and-run attacks 
along Nicaragua’s northern and southern 
borders have, according to the Sandinis- 
tas, claimed more than 700 lives. Presi- 
dent Reagan has justified U.S. support for 
the contras by accusing the Sandinistas of 
having “betrayed” their countrymen, call- 
ing the junta members “counterfeit revo- 
lutionaries who wear fatigues and drive 
around in Mercedes sedans.” 

Four years after the popular uprising 
that overthrew the bloody and grasping 
dictatorship of Anastasio Somoza De- 
bayle, Nicaragua is still lurching through 


| Paradox and ambiguity (clockwise from 
| left): a belligerent plea for peace; queue at a 
pharmacy; a Catholic procession; hanging on 
| toa crowded bus; learning to read; healing a 
| child; mourning a Sandinista militiaman 


an erratic political and social transforma- 
tion, in which many of the ultimate goals 
of the regime are, at best, haphazardly de- 
fined. Consequently, Nicaragua abounds 
in paradox and ambiguity as its leader- 
ship claims to be launched upon a new ex- 
periment: an attempt to align Marxism- 
Leninism with the principles of political 
pluralism and democracy. Says a sympa- 
thetic American observer: “The Sandinis- 
tas really like to believe they have 
invented a new way, a laissez-faire, non- 
structured Marxism in which people, if 
given a free choice, will naturally become 
more socialist.” 

While this may have been the inten- 
tion of the Sandinistas, the reality is dif- 
ferent. No one could deny that drastic so- 
cial change of some kind was inevitable in 
Nicaragua after the 1979 revolution. Un- 
der Somoza, the country had an illiteracy 
rate (50%) and a health-care record (in- 
fant mortality: 46 per 1,000 live births) 
high even in a region notorious for its 
backwardness and poverty. The Sandinis- 
tas can claim with justification to have ad- 














dressed at least some of Nicaragua’s cry- 
ing social needs. 

One showcase of Sandinista popularity 
is Barrio Riguero (pop. 11,000), an eastern 
slum neighborhood of Managua that was 
the scene of serious street fighting against 
Somoza. Spray-painted revolutionary slo- 
gans adorn virtually every ramshackle 
wall. Pigs root through street trash, and 
mothers bathe squealing infants in con- 
crete laundry sinks in cramped backyards. 
A notable change in the landscape, howev- 
er, is a tiny, spotless health post in the dis- 
trict. In four modest examining rooms, 
crisply attired nurses provide basic diag- 
nostic and preventive care for anyone who 
wants it, free of charge. 

A different kind of novelty in Barrio 
Riguero is the network of block associa- 
tions, known as Sandinista Defense Com- 
mittees (C.D.S.), that blankets the 
neighborhood. Modeled on similar organi- 
zations in Cuba, the committees provide a 

| Sandinista-controlled conduit fora variety 
of needs, like monitoring local health-care 
requirements. But the committees also 
provide a means to disseminate Sandinista 
propaganda, call pro-government political 
rallies and arbitrate mundane neighbor- 
hood disputes. 

The C.DS. function that arouses the 
most concern is “revolutionary vigi- 
lance,” meaning that committee volun- 
teers keep careful tabs on every move- 
ment in the area. Suspicious activities are 
reported to the police and the local Sandi- 
nista chain of command. Government of- 
ficials describe the C.DS. as being little 
different from a U.S. block association. 
According to others, however, revolution- 
ary vigilance is used to call out Nicara- 
gua’s highly organized security police and 
to unleash Sandinista mobs against any- 
one who is labeled a counterrevolution- 
ary. Says a young Sandinista in a classi- 
cally Orwellian turn of phrase: “There is 
no repression in Nicaragua. Just people 
keeping an eye on each other.” 


World 


In El Dorado, a tidy, single-family ha- 
ven of the Nicaraguan managerial middle 
class, just across the highway from Barrio 
Riguero, there is little enthusiasm for the 
system. Many El Dorado residents spurn 
the social welfare services of the block 
committees. But they seem acutely aware 
that the vigilance system is active. One El 
Dorado householder, the manager of a lo- 
cal pharmaceutical plant, chooses his 
words carefully as he says, “I am not an 
enemy of the revolution, but I am not in 
agreement with it.” The manager testifies 
to the group pressure that the C.D.S. can 
bring to bear on dissidents. Says he: “If 
you are not a Sandinista, it is a crime: they 
call you a reactionary. There is no free- 
dom of speech.” 


tached to another area where the 

government claims to have made 
social strides: education. One of the earli- 
est Sandinista triumphs was a “popular 
literacy campaign” in which thousands of 
teachers brought the Nicaraguan illitera- 
cy rate down to a mere 12% in one year. 
The government now claims that | mil- 
lion Nicaraguans of all ages are enrolled 
in some kind of education program, up 
from 500,000 in 1979. But the system is 
suffering from rapid expansion: poorly 
educated teachers, too few textbooks, no 
paper. The consequences have been se- 
vere. Last year 53% of Nicaraguan first- 
graders were not promoted. 

On the surface, the Sandinistas have 
done little to alter the basic three-Rs cur- 
riculum in the country’s elementary 
schools. Still, there are disquieting signs 
that the educational system is being used 
as a propaganda outlet for the govern- 
ment. The government’s newly issued 
primer at first seems to be little more than 
a Dick-and-Jane clone. But one of the ex- 
amples of words beginning with the letter 
d is defense, and it is accompanied by a 
photograph of soldiers. “Valiant militias 


Oo ambiguous benefits are at- 


march into the plaza,” the caption reads. 
“The militias are from the people. The 
pueblo is ready for defense.’ In secondary 
schools, liberal disciplines in the Nicara- 
guan social sciences and humanities have 
been downgraded or replaced by courses 
on revolutionary history and Marxist eco- 
nomics and sociology. Even a natural sci- 
ence class at one of Managua’s largest 
public schools includes a lesson on the al- 
leged exploitation of the Third World by 
multinational corporations. 

The same process has taken place at 
Nicaragua's Jesuit-run University of Cen- 
tral America. The social sciences are 
dominated by the Marxist disciplines of 
historical and dialectical materialism. 
There are also ugly signs of political in- 


| timidation on campus. A philosophy pro- 
fessor was recently expelled from the uni- | 


versity after members of the so-called 
Sandinista Youth held protests outside 
her office. Her crime: in an interview 
she said, “If a university professor is 
not in agreement with the Sandinista 
Front, the Sandinista Youth consider you 
a counterrevolutionary.” 

Comparable principles of harassment 
and intimidation have been applied by 
the Sandinistas to the country’s three 
main opposition political parties and its 
handful of independent labor unions. 
Roving Sandinista gangs known as turbas 
(mobs) have broken up meetings and 
stoned the houses of leaders. The Sandi- 
nistas claim no direct responsibility, and 
in fact there is evidence that the govern- 
ment has moved to quiet the ‘urbas. Still, 
the net result has been to leave most of the 
country’s remaining opposition spokes- 
men cowed, or at least in a state of uneasy 
truce with the government and its over- 
whelming monopoly of force. 

The most bizarre Sandinista double 
standards seem to apply to the media. 
Nicaragua’s two Sandinista-owned televi- 
sion stations offer a cultural hodgepodge 


without seeming to be ideologically bi- 


The vanguard: three militia battalions parade in Managua before going out to fight, left; young loyalist hoists the Sandinista banner 
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Newsmaker 


1983 SPECIAL RECOGNITION 
AWARD— CHILD CARE 
ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS 
For creating ‘greater public 
awareness of Illinois 

4 children who are waiting 
i for adoptive families.” 
»,. LUTHERAN CHILD AND 
FAMILY SERVICES OF 
ILLINOIS AWARD 
“For creative and 
relvicae-lalellare Tage 

to children with 
special needs.” 

Since Denise Cannon 
launched “Somebody's 
Child” during the Nine 
O'Clock News last 
December, the Illinois 
Adoption Information 
Center has received 
hundreds of inquiries 
and has found permanent 

homes for many hard- 

_ to-place children. An award- 
winning reporter with a 

strong commitment to people 
and the community, Denise 

is one reason why more people 
are turning to Chicago's Very Own 
Channel 9 as their source for news. 


THE NINE O'CLOCK NEWS 
With John Drury 
Fy ave Mm DY=ali-m @-lalalela) 
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Extraordinary...12 year old Scotch. 
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ased: everything from documentaries on 
Cuban classical dancers to delayed show- 
ings of U.S. major league baseball games 
to reruns of Lou Grant. Print is another 
matter. The Sandinistas own or control 
two daily newspapers, the pro-govern- 
ment Nuevo Diario and the official Sandi- 
nista paper Barricada. Both provide a 
predictable medley of government propa- 
ganda, while the only opposition news- 
paper, La Prensa, is subject to strict 
censorship. 

That newspaper’s editors are forbid- 
den to print anything negative about the 
Sandinistas either at home or abroad; crit- 
icism of Cuba, the Soviet Union or any 
other East bloc country; local stories 
about unclaimed bodies in the Managua 
morgue; reports on Nicaraguan unem- 
ployment; and news anal- 
ysis that criticizes both the 
US. and the Soviet Union 
for their Central Ameri- 
| can policies. The very 

mention of censorship is 
forbidden. 

The reason for the 
strict daily supervision, 
says State Censor Nelba 
Blandon, is that “La 
Prensa always distorts re- 

| ality.” But the censor’s de- 
cisions can be capricious. 
For example, one La 
Prensa headline saying 
that Nicaragua’s seasonal 
rains had not arrived on 
schedule was suppressed 
for fear that it would cause 
general alarm. La Prensa 









Junta Coordinator Daniel Ortega Saavedra 





Minister of Culture Ernesto Cardenal Minister of the Interior Tomas Borge 


thing not belonging to oneself.” The re- 
| gime has also reneged on promises to re- 
| spect “responsible” private ownership by 
passing new decrees allowing the confis- 
cation of property with government-de- 
| termined compensation for reasons of 


“public utility.” Says a prosperous Nica- 
raguan cotton farmer: “That is why there 
are so few of us left who are staying and 
reinvesting. They can take your land if 
they decide it is underutilized. If you show 
them it is really producing far above aver- 
age yields, they can also confiscate it as a 
model for national priority.” 

Thechaos that the Sandinista econom- 
ic measures have spread is one reason for 


| the shortages that have allowed sardonic 


Nicaraguans to dub Managua “the capital 
of queues.” So far as the Sandinistas are 
wacntwer—scackstae COncerned, the problem is 
simply being called “dis- 
tribution,” meaning a 
chronic short supply of op- 
erating buses and trucks in 
the country due toa lack of 
imported spare parts. The 
government blames that 
shortage on the U.S. for 
leading a campaign to cut 
off Nicaragua’s interna- 
tional credit at a time 
when the country is stag- 
gering beneath an estimat- 
ed $3 billion in foreign 
debt. “If we do not have oil, 
bread and soap, it is the 
fault of aggressor imperial- 
ism,” declares a typically 
hostile sign outside a low- 
income housing project in 





Editor Pedro Joaquin 
Chamorro (see box) also 
accuses the government of deliberately de- 
laying the return of censored copy so as to 
prevent the paper from coming out in time 
for workers to buy it on their way home. 
According to Nicaraguan Interior Minis- 
ter Tomas Borge Martinez, the fact that 
the newspaper survives at all is “just an- 

| other example of how this government 
supports freedom of the press.” In fact, the 
Sandinistas allow La Prensa to stay in 
business because they realize that it has be- 
come a kind of test case of their commit- 
ment to pluralism. 

Another target for Sandinista trans- 
formation is the Roman Catholic Church. 
In a Managua slum, the squat, red brick 
and stained-glass Santa Maria de los An- 
geles church has become a shrine of Nica- 
ragua’s new, revolutionary “popular reli- 
gion.” Inside the building, a painting 
depicts “Christ the Peasant” struggling 
under a crucifix; another panel features 
cherubim escorting slain fighters to heav- 
en under the Sandinista flag. Says the local 
priest, Father Uriel Molina: “Revolution- 
ary values are now in the everyday faith of 
the people.” 

Churchmen who do not accept the 
new credo get short shrift. The country’s 
archbishop, Miguel Obando y Bravo, was 
long ago deprived of the right to give 
a televised sermon on Sundays without 
prior censorship; other priests have come 
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in for selective abuse. Perhaps the most 
famous Sandinista attempt at intimidation 
came last March, when hecklers in Mana- 
gua attempted to shout down Pope John 
Paul II during his Central American tour. 
The nation’s best-known radical priest, 
Minister of Culture Ernesto Cardenal, lat- 
er declared that the Pope was “against 


| pluralism. He wants everyone to think like 


himself.” 


he Sandinistas are particularly proud 
T: their major economic program, 
land reform. The Nicaraguan effort, 
they say, is more flexible and productive 
than similar U.S.-sponsored reforms in El 
Salvador. In four years, the Sandinistas 
claim, Nicaragua has moved from an 
agrarian economy in which 2% of the pop- 
ulation owned the largest and most lucra- 
tive holdings to one where 23% of the rural 
population works on state farms and 15% 
in new cooperatives, and the remaining 
62% enjoy private land ownership. 
Nicaraguan human rights observers 
tell a different story. According to the 
Managua-based Permanent Commission 
on Human Rights, private ownership in 
Nicaragua, as codified in Articles 27 and 
31 of the Statute on the Rights and Guar- 
antees of the Nicaraguan People, now 
means only the “right to the use of the 


Trying to transform a country, with haphazardly defined ideas and goals. 


land” and to “receive the fruits of some- 


Managua. 

The shortage of goods 
poses the danger of creating disaffection 
among the poor, whose interests the revo- 
lutionaries claim to represent. Many of 
the Sandinista leaders have moved into 
the luxury residences vacated by Somoza 
supporters who fied the country; members 
of the regime's elite 25,000-strong Sandi- 
nista People’s Army have access to special 
gasoline supplies, duty-free stores and 
food outlets. Says a matronly nurse in a 
health clinic: “The situation is critical. 
The Sandinista leadership has benefited 
from this revolution but not the masses. 
Iam 100% Sandinista, but not their type 
of Sandinista.” 

Complaints of that kind are more 
likely to come from older Nicaraguans. In 
general, the country’s youth is still very 
sympathetic to the revolution, and many 
blame their hardships on “Yankee impe- 
rialism.” Says Antonia Garcia, a Mana- 
gua church administrator: “Adults do not 
want to change their ways, but young peo- 
ple view the changes with enthusiasm.” 

The government has exploited that 
enthusiasm by invoking the threat of the 
ClA-backed contras. The Sandinistas be- 
gan cracking down on dissent shortly after 
their 1979 takeover, and to impose a tough 
“emergency law” in March 1982 they 
seized upon an incident in which contras 
blew up two bridges near the Honduran 
border. Among the law’s provisions: prior 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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The Sandinistas profess little concern 
about the fact that an estimated 77,000 
Nicaraguans have fled the country in the 
past four years. “We made no promises to 
the bourgeoisie,” says Junta Member Ser- 
gio Ramirez Mercado. “We made no prom- 
ises to the U.S. We made our promises to 
the poor.” Indeed, the Sandinistas repeat- 
edly assert that continued US. hostility, 
particularly through support of the contras, 
guaranteesa continued clampdown in Nic- 
aragua. Warns Ortega: “The Reagan Ad- 
ministration can force us to take steps we 
donot wanttotake.” Still unanswered is the 
question of what course Ortega and his col- 
leagues would follow if they could not con- 
veniently blame the U.S. for their own 
actions. —By George Russell. Reported 
by Timothy Loughran, William McWhirter and 


censorship and detention without due pro- 
cess. As the contra attacks have continued, 
the Sandinistas have successfully appealed 
to nationalist sentiment while using the 
external menace as an excuse for not ful- 
filling earlier promises. Says Junta Coordi- 
nator Daniel Ortega Saavedra: “For a 
country to achieve democracy, it needs 
stability.” The Sandinistas have also dis- 
covered that the fervor of their young peo- 
ple has provided them with an effective, 
albeit inexperienced corps of militiamen 
eager to confront the enemy. 

Typical of the young reservists is Mi- 
guel Sarria, 24, a truck mechanic from the 
southern city of Chichigalpa, who recent- 
ly served in the border militia near the 
center of Ocotal. Sarria has lost two close 
friends to contra fire. “Nothing will stop 
this revolution,” he says defiantly. 


A US. analyst in the region agrees. “I 
don’t see how the revolution can be dis- 
lodged or pre-empted,” he asserts. But, in 
his view, the pressures in favor of main- 
taining some semblance of pluralism are 
still strong enough to prevent Nicaragua 
from becoming another Cuba soon. The 
analyst adds: “My guess is that Nicaragua 
will remain a relatively pluralistic Marx- 
ist state for some time.” 

Last month the Sandinistas made a 
concession by announcing legislative ap- 
proval of a law recognizing that opposi- 
tion political parties could be formed with 
the goal of “achieving political power.” 
How that might occur is still unclear; the 
Sandinistas have promised to hold elec- 
tions by 1985, but so far they have not de- 
termined the stakes in the race, or even 
the election rules. 
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A House Divided 
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against brother. Four years after the overthrow of Dictator 
Anastasio Somoza Debayle, one remarkable family embod- 
ies the ideological divisions that tear at the fabric of the 
country: the old and respected Chamorro clan, a wealthy 
political and publishing dynasty that has given Nicaragua 
four Presidents and three generations of newspaper publish- 


years, the family was united 
in its opposition to the harsh 


decades, that opposition 
was led by Pedro Joaquin 
Chamorro, brilliant and un- 
flinching editor of the Ma- 
nagua daily La Prensa. On 
Jan. 10, 1978, Chamorro, 53, 


Chamorros, each with a different editorial line. La Prensa 
(circ. 56,000) is now jointly edited by Chamorro’s eldest son 
and namesake, Pedro Joaquin, 32, Chamorro’s cousin Pablo 
Antonio Cuadra, 71, and uncle Jaime Chamorro, 49. El Nue- 
vo Diario (circ. 48,000), edited by Xavier, 50, is solidly progo- 
vernment. Barricada (circ. 80,000), edited by Chamorro’s 
Ftasn ore ena my 27, is the official paper of the 
Sandinista movement. 

The women in the family are also sharply divided in 
their political loyalties. Pedro Chamorro's widow Violeta 
Fae Be nnn 54, served briefly in the first five- 
member junta after the revo- 
lution. The appointment 


health. fie ieee pomey 
Sandinistas. 





work for the Ministry of Cul- 





was gunned down on his 
way to the office by Somoza 
henchmen. The apparent 
motive: retaliation for a La Prensa disclosure that a blood 
bank owned in part by Somoza was selling much needed 
blood abroad at a profit. 

Chamorro’s assassination catalyzed the national rebel- 
lion that was already building against the regime, and subse- 
quently served to sunder the bereaved family. In 1980, only a 
year after the revolution, the newspaper was paralyzed by a 
struggle between family members who supported the new 
Sandinista government and those critical of its Marxist- 
Leninist tendencies. The conservatives won, and 
Chamorro’s brother Xavier, editor of La Prensa, left to form 
his own newspaper, taking most of the staff with him. Today 
Chamorro’s widow, his brothers and sisters and four chil- 
dren are arrayed in almost equal numbers on opposing sides 
of the country’s political battleground. 

All three daily newspapers in Managua are published by 








ture, however, and is plan- 
Xavier Chamorro of Diario compagtinds in Cuba. 

As the reluctant matri- 
arch of the divided clan, Violeta strives to keep politics out of 
the spacious white stone family residence in the center of Ma- 
nagua, a house in which other Chamorros gather regularly. 
“We don’t discuss politics at home,” she says firmly. “In this 
house, we are still a family.” That is not always easy. Says 
Carlos: “Things will never be as they were before. It’s hard.” 

But he also asserts that La Prensa under his brother's 
editorship is infiltrated by counterrevolutionaries and fund- 
ed by the CIA. Pedro, meanwhile, scoffs at Carlos’ belief that 
government censorship is necessary: “I'd like to see him be 
told to take out this, rewrite this, cut this. Believe me, he 
wouldn't like it at all.” Asked to characterize this disparate 
brood, a family friend notes that the elder Chamorro was a 
man of passionate beliefs and considerable complexity. He 
observes: “No one child is exactly like the father. To me, it’s 
as if each child inherited one facet of his personality.” 
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“[ just found an easier way to take 
$5mm pictures of my favorite 


things. : ? | e 







“Frankly, I usually like 
being in pictures bet- 
ter than taking them. 
But this new Pentax 
Sport 35 is so easy to 
use, I took this picture 
of myself and my bat- 
ting trophy by myself. 
I just set the self-timer 
and smiled. 

“It focused automati- 
cally, so I didn't even 
have to look through 
the viewfinder It also sets its own shut- 
ter speed and f-stop, so it's great for 
people who don't know an f-stop from 
a shortstop. Even has built-in flash. 

“My mitts weren't made for small 
buttons and knobs. And even though 
this camera is 40% smaller than 
conventional 35mm cameras, it’s 
as easy to handle as a pop fly. Best 
of all, the pictures I get back are 
full-frame 35mm. So I can get pic- 
tures of me and my other favorite 
things in colorprints, slides or black 
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corporation. All nights reserved. 35 


“Just look at this 
treasure ... a base- 
: ball autographed 
by Gene Autry. With 
the Pentax Sport 35, 
even a rookie pho- 
tographer can get 
great 35mm pictures.” 











Answers to the 





As soon as smoke leaves the smoker's 
WH AT mouth or the end of the cigarette, it is im- 
mediately diluted by the surrounding air. 
But a subject on the minds of some 
Mi AP PENS researchers today is whether cigarette 
smoke insthe air causes disease. 
Analysis of the air in public places, 
TOCIGARETTE 9 see 
shows again and again that nonsmokers 
are exposed to minimal amounts of tobacco 
SMOKE = 
One study, conducted by scientists 
from a prominent school of public health 
anh THE AIR? and reported in the New England Journal 
2 of Medicine, found only small amounts 

















most asked questions about cigarettes. 








of nicotine in the atmosphere of cocktail has yet been proved. 
lounges, restaurants, bus stations and airline The tobacco industry has committed 
terminals. more funds for independent research 
Interpreting data from that study, an on smoking and health than any non- 
editorial which appeared in the same pub- governmental group. More than the Amer- 
lication made this observation: in public ican Cancer Society, the American Heart 
places, nonsmokers could potentially con- Association, and the American Lung Asso- 
sume the equivalent of just 1/1000 to ciation combined. Researchers funded by 
1/100 of one filter the tobacco industry are 
cigarette per hour. : encouraged to publish 
Puttingitanother | Anonsmoker might have to | whatever they find 
way: a nonsmoker spend 100 hours straight Whatever the outcome. 
might have to spend ina smoky bar to inhale To find out more, 
100 hours straight in a = . write for our free infor- 
smoky bar to inhale the the equivalent of a single mation kit Address: The 
equivalent of a single filter cigarette. Tobacco Institute, Suite 
filter cigarette. 810K, 1875 Eye St, NW, 
Other recent stud- Washington, D.C. 20006. 
ies on the effects of cigarette smoke in the We offer it in the belief that full and free 
air report similar findings. For example, a discussion of this important public issue is in 


noted German scientist wrote in 1982 that the public interest. 
the question of whether ambient smoke 
may be injurious to health remains open, 
based on presently available research. 

Even the U.S. Surgeon General, an 
outspoken critic of smoking, said in 1982 
that the available evidence is not sufficient 
to conclude that other people's smoke 
causes disease in nonsmokers. 

The fact is, no claim of adverse effect of 
cigarette smoke on a healthy nonsmoker 





WEIGH BOTH SIDES 
BEFORE YOU TAKE SIDES. 


The Tobacco Institute 





MAZDA 626 SPORT COUPE. 
UNUSUAL PERFORMANCE, 
LUXURY, AND VALUE IN 
ONE GREAT ROAD CAR. 


The word got out fast. 

Motor Trend magazine named 
the all-new 
front-wheel- 
drive Mazda 626 
its 1983 Import 
Car of the Year. 
Car and Driver 
said: “{It] does 


everything well, 





and that makes it the standard of 
comparison in its class. . .” 

The public responded quickly 
by making the 626 one of the 


most ‘sates road cars ever 
introduced in America. 

And why not? The innovative 
626 gives you an advanced 2-litre 
overhead cam engine for swift 
acceleration. A years-ahead sus- 
pecan system for exceptional 
handling. An interior spacious 
enough for five. A 6-way adjust- 
able driver's seat. A stunning list 
of standard features. 

In truth, the 626 is one road 
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car that permits you to experi- 
ence something highly unusual. 
Namely, the performance and 
luxury you look for—at a price 
you hardly dared hope for. 





Asymmetrical 
control arms 





With front-wheel 
drive, the engine 1s offset 
to the right. To counteract this tmbalance and 
permit equal response in left and right turns, 
the 626 uses unique asymmetrical control arms 
(the right arm is 1.4 inches shorter than the left). 
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Standard features include 
d overdrive transmission 
3-speed automatic optional) 
Steel-belted radial tires « Rack- 
and-pinion steering + Power- 
assisted front disc brakes + Front 
and rear anti-sway bars 
+ Halogen head I aps * Electric 
rear window defroster + Remote 
releases for trunk and fuel-filler 
door + 60/40 split fold-down rear 
seatbacks » Tilt steering wheel 
artz digital clock + Full cut- 
pile carpeting + Carpeted trunk 
* Tachometer * Trip odometer 
+ Dual remote door mirrors 
+ Intermittent windshield wiper 
feature » Tinted glass. 


Experienced drivers buckle up. 


1984 Mazda 626 Sport Coupe 


OLS 


To get your free copy of our 24-page, 
full-color catalog detailing the 
entire Mazda 626 Series, write to: 
Mazda 626 Offer 
Box 5960 
Orange, CA 92668 
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much 
genius been 
coaxed into so 
little space. 


You're looking at an actual size photograph of the Super Walkman, 
the world's smallest, lightest, thinnest cassette 
player. In fact, everything about it is small.Except its sound. 
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Never has so 





THE WORLD'S SMALLEST 
CASSETTE PLAYER 
PRESENTS THE 
SMALLER THE 
BETTER SWEEPSTAKES 
Test listen to the re- 
markable new Super 
Walkman’ at your partici- 
pating Sony dealer, and 
you could win to the tune 
of $25,000 
Just bring along the 
game card accompany 
ing this advertisement 
and enter the Smaller the 
Better Sweepstakes. (If 
the game card's already 
been removed, you can 
get an entry form by send- 
ing a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to RO 
Box 824, Paramus, N.J 
07652.* Or you can get an 
entry form at your partici 
pating Sony dealer.) 
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When you get there, 
you'll find our Sweep- 
stakes display, complete 
with a Super Walkman 
personal stereo. What you 
hear on its tape will tell 
you whether you've won 
and how to get a sec- 
ond chance if you didn't 

For more information, 
see our game card or 
your Sony dealer. There's 
no purchase necessary. 
And the offer expires No 
vember 21, 1983 (it's void 
where prohibited by law) 

So do yourself a small 
favor. Test listen to the 
new Super Walkman and 
enter the Smaller the 
Better Sweepstakes today. 
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The Most Dangerous Game 








Rafael Centeno Montoya, 
30, was outraged by the way 
the Sandinistas treated Pope 
John Paul II during his visit to 
Managua last March. So Centeno left his 
family, one horse and five mules and 
joined the rebels. “Pecos Bill,” 29, aban- 
doned his 27,000-acre ranch and 2,500 
cattle because, as a former second lieuten- 
ant in Dictator Anastasio Somoza’s Na- 
tional Guard, he feared reprisals after the 
Sandinistas took over. Maria Cristina 
Cuadra, 17, first ran into trouble after she 
was caught pulling down pictures of Rev- 
olutionary Heroes Augusto César Sandino 
and Carlos Fonseca. Afraid she might be 
forced to serve in the Sandinista militia, 
she too decided to join the insurgents. 

President Reagan has praised them as 
“freedom fighters.” But this motley band 
of rebels is best known by the label that 
their opponents, the Sandinistas, use: con- 
tras (counterrevolutionaries). In the 18 
months sinee the contras began their or- 
ganized military offensive, they have 
come to play a pivotal role in the Reagan 
Administration’s campaign to put pres- 
sure on Nicaragua and check Soviet and 
Cuban influence in Central America. 

The extent of U.S. involvement in the 
contras’ hit-and-run war against the San- 
dinista government was underscored last 
week by a report from Managua that Nic- 
araguan troops had shot down a U‘S. reg- 
istered DC-3 airplane carrying supplies to 
insurgents. Though U.S. officials will not 
acknowledge any role in the fighting, it is 
no secret that the CIA has played a crucial 
part in financing and supplying the con- 
tras. \f the White House has its way, U.S. 
aid will continue in the coming months. 

Though the contras are united in the 
goal of bringing down the Sandinistas, 
they are divided in their strategy and 
objectives. At least four coalition groups 
are competing for political power, in- 
ternational attention and U.S. funds. 

With at least five camps | 
in Honduras and an army © 
of about 6,000, the Nicara- 
guan Democratic Force 
(F.D.N.) is the largest con- 
tra faction and the biggest 
recipient of the funds the 
CIA has earmarked for the 
war. F.D.N. leaders say 
that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of their followers are 
peasants who have become 
disillusioned by the Sandi- 
nista revolution and that 
only 3% are former mem- 
bers of Somoza’s National 
Guard. But the presence 
of ex-guardsmen in the 
FE.D.N.’s military command 
has allowed the Sandinistas 

















A hit-and-run war: F.D.N. 


Washington lends its muscle to a disunited, ragtag army 


to paint the contras as reactionaries who 
only want to bring back the dictatorship. 
Last week, in an effort to improve its im- 
age, the FD.N. named Adolfo Calero 
Portocarrero, former president of the Nic- 
araguan Chamber of Commerce, as its 
president and commander in chief. 
MISURA represents the Miskito, Sumo 
and Rama Indians of Nicaragua’s Atlan- 
tic coast. The coalition and a second Indi- 
an faction, known as MISURASATA, have 
opposed efforts by the Sandinistas to turn 
communal Indian property into state 
holdings and to relocate entire villages. 
Says MISURA Leader Steadman Fagoth 
Miller: “We want to be left alone.” The 


| group draws recruits from among the 
13,500 Indians living across the border in 


Honduran refugee camps, but, according 
to Fagoth, his insurgents are so ill- 
equipped that they must go into battle 
with as little as 30 rounds of ammunition. 


he smallest of the contra factions, the 

Nicaraguan Democratic Union, and 
its military wing, the Nicaraguan Revolu- 
tionary Armed Forces, are composed pri- 
marily of businessmen, labor leaders and 
students who originally were allied with 
the Sandinistas in the fight against So- 
moza. Like the FD.N. and MISURA, 
they have been using bases in Honduras 
to challenge the Sandinistas’ northern 
border. 

Last April a fourth contra group, 
the Democratic Revolutionary Alliance 
(ARDE), opened a second front along Nic- 
aragua’s border with Costa Rica. ARDE is 
a coalition of four organizations led by 
Edén Pastora, a Sandinista war hero who 
quit as a member of Nicaragua’s govern- 
ment in 1981 and left the country because 
he thought the Sandinistas had “betrayed 
the revolution.” Pastora’s army has grown 
from 300 last April to about 2,000. Unlike 
the northern contras, who do not have any 
sizable base within Nicaragua, ARDE cur- 
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Pastora at his San Juan River camp 
A hero disillusioned with the Sandinistas. 


rently controls a 30-mile-long stretch of 
land on the San Juan River. 

Pastora claims that he has not directly 
received “one penny” from the U.S. But 
TIME has learned that Israel has been sup- 
plying him with arms captured from the 
Palestine Liberation Organization. The 
CIA may also be channeling funds and 
equipment to Pastora through El Salvador, 
which last month may have served as a 
base for ARDE air attacks on Nicaragua. 

Members of some of the rival groups 
met in Caracas, Venezuela, last month to 
discuss the possibility of future military co- 
ordination, but the momentum toward 
unity has not continued. The main stum- 
bling block appears to be Pastora, who in- 
sists that the F.D.N. purge its military 
leadership of all former National Guards- 
men. Pastora also wants to be recognized 
as undisputed leader of the contras. As he 
told TIME, “The other organizations have 
to join us, operate by our laws and under 
our political beliefs.” 

The Reagan Administration says it is 
satisfied with what the contras have ac- 
complished, despite their divisions and 
discord. Officials credit the rebels’ pres- 
sureand U.S. military maneuvers in the re- 
gion for the Sandinistas’ new interest in 
seeking a regional peace settlement. They 
also say that Nicaraguan assistance for the 
rebels in El Salvador, which the U.S. has 


xacurwey—sacestan found difficult to prove pub- 


licly, has diminished in re- 
cent months because the 
Sandinistas are too busy at 
home to meddle in their 
neighbors’ affairs. But the 
gambit is risky. Nicaraguan 
Defense Minister Humberto 
Ortega warned last week 
that if the contras step 
up their attacks, Sandinista 
forces would pursue them to 
the border areas of Hondu- 
ras and Costa Rica. If so, 
— the “covert” war could be- 
come even more overt than 
italready is. —ByJohnKohan. 
Reported by Martha Honey/ 
San José and Peter Stoler/ 
Tegucigalpa 
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POLAND 


A Triumph of Moral Force 


is ulcer had been acting up and no 

wonder. Poland’s government had 
initiated another smear campaign against 
him. This time, the authorities said, he 
was under investigation for currency vio- 
lations. Days before, the state-run televi- 
sion network had played a tape recording 
in which he could purportedly be heard 
discussing a $1 million foreign bank ac- 
count and bemoaning the fact that he had 
been passed up for a Nobel Prize last year. 
To relieve the pressure, Lech Walesa, 
leader of the now banned Solidarity 
movement, went off with a group of 





oe. 
Cheering supporters hoist Walesa on their 


friends one day last week to hunt for wild 
mushrooms in the woods about 50 miles 
from his home. But he did not find the se- 
clusion he sought. Walesa was pursued by 
US. and West German television crews 
that wanted his reaction to a bit of news 
that he, at first, could not believe: he had 
just won one of the world’s most presti- 
gious honors, the Nobel Peace Prize. 

The importance of the award went far 
beyond the $192,000 in cash or the gold 
medal emblazoned with an image of the 
award’s founder, 19th century Inventor 
Alfred Nobel, that the winner will re- 
ceive in Oslo on Dec. 10. Walesa’s selec- 
tion boosted the sagging morale of a 
movement that has been crippled since 
General Wojciech Jaruzelski imposed 
martial law in December 1981. For Po- 
land’s government, it was a slinging re- 
minder that the world had not forgotten 
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he : 
shoulders after his return to Gdansk 


A choice clearly embarrassing to Jaruzelski’s military government. 





World 








Walesa discomfits the Communists by winning a Nobel Prize 


the ideals behind Solidarity’s struggle. 

In the West the selection was widely | 
hailed. President Reagan called the 
choice a “triumph of moral force over 
brute force.’ Pope John Paul II com- 
mended the Nobel committee for honor- 
ing the “intent to resolve the difficult 
problems of the world of the worker, and 
of Polish society, through the peaceful 
means of sincere dialogue and the recip- 
rocal cooperation of all.” 

The 78 other nominees this year in- 
cluded some strong competition: the 
Pope, former U.S. Middle East Negotia- 


ev 





tor Philip Habib, Nazi Hunter Simon 
Wiesenthal and several international or- 
ganizations, like the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund. In citing its reasons for 
picking Walesa, the Nobel committee de- 
clared that his activities had “been char- 
acterized by a determination to solve his 


| country’s problems through negotiation 


and cooperation without resorting to vio- 
lence.” It added: “Lech Walesa’s contri- 
bution is both an inspiration and an ex- | 
ample.” The committee knew its decision 
would create a stir. Said Chairman Egil 
Aarvik: “I don’t expect any thanks or 
gratitude from the Polish authorities. But 
I can imagine that the attitude of the Pol- 
ish people will be very different.” 

He was right. By the time Walesa re- 
turned to his home in the Baltic seaport of 
Gdansk, 1,000 supporters had already 


Lech,” they chanted as they hoisted their 





gathered outside his apartment. “Lech, 


hero into the air. Walesa dedicated the 
award to the 10 million members of the 
outlawed Solidarity movement. He imme- 
diately promised to turn the prize money 
over to a fund that the Roman Catholic 
Church has been trying to establish for 
the country’s farmers. 

The Polish government reacted with 
predictable defensiveness. By the time 
Warsaw radio issued its first news bulletin 
on the subject, six hours after the award 
had been announced in Oslo, residents of 
Gdansk could see extra-heavy detach- 
ments of blue-and-gray uniformed police- 
men on the street. Clearly embarrassed by 
the choice, the government charged that 
the West was attempting to provoke un- 
rest in Poland. In a pointed attempt to 
denigrate the award, news bulletins 
claimed that past winners, including 
Henry Kissinger and Menachem Begin, 
had used the prize for political ends and 
not to promote peace. Said Poland's depu- 
ty government spokesman Andrzej Kono- 
packi: “This is a political affair that de- 
preciates the value of the Nobel Prize for 
the future.” 

The press in the Soviet Union, China, 
East Germany and Rumania simply ig- 
nored the news. Czechoslovakia’s Com- 


# | munist Party newspaper, Rude Pravo, 


mentioned the award but called it a “pro- 
vocative gesture” and suggested that Wa- 
lesa could add the Nobel Prize’s “pieces of 
silver” to the million dollars he was al- 
ready hoarding in Western banks. 


he prize came at a time when Wale- 

sa’s influence seemed to be diminish- 
ing. Since his release after eleven months 
of internment, the government has at- 
tempted to discredit or ignore him. When 
Walesa met with the Pope outside Cracow 
last June, John Paul reportedly explained 
to him that his militant stand was an ob- 
stacle to improving Poland’s domestic sit- 
uation. Since then, Walesa has kept a low 
profile, shunning most demonstrations 
and refraining from openly challenging 
the regime. Similarly, Solidarity’s call in 


August for a boycott of Warsaw's public | 


transportation went largely unheeded. 

Walesa became the second Commu- 
nist-bloc citizen to receive the Nobel 
Peace Prize. In 1975, the Soviet govern- 
ment did not allow Dissident Physicist 
Andrei Sakharov to travel to Oslo to re- 
ceive the prize in person. Would the Pol- 
ish government allow Walesa to go? After 
initially saying that he would send his 
wife Danuta and thus avoid a direct con- 
frontation with the authorities, Walesa 
said that the one thing holding him back 
was that he would feel uncomfortable 
“drinking champagne and celebrating” 
when hundreds of his countrymen are job- 
less or in jail for their political beliefs. His 
real fear, however, may be that the Polish 
authorities will allow him to travel to 
Oslo, but then not permit him to return to 
Poland. —By Fred Bratman. Reported by 
Roland Flamini/Bonn 


— 
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XEROX 


Eliminate mistakes in two easy steps. 








2. Get a Xerox 620 Memorywriter. 





The new Xerox 620 Memorywriter has an 
astonishing advantage over almost every other 
typewriter, including the leading competitor’: 
it can eliminate mistakes before you make them. 

Using the Memorywriter$ display, you can 
correct errors in the memory before they get 
on paper. Then press the “print” button and 
your one and only final draft comes out letter- 
perfect. 

If, after reading, you want to change the let- 
ter and put in new information, thereS no need 
to retype the entire letter. Simply make the 
changes in the display and press the “print” but- 
ton. Almost instantly, your new letter is ready. 

The 620 also lets you store standard infor- 
mation, phrases you use frequently, even entire 
form letters or multi-part forms, and print 
them out (with any changes you want) at the 
touch of the “print” button. 

The same machine also offers you a choice 
of three different type sizes and proportional 
spacing. 

And don’t forget, the 620 is only one of six 
available models. The 610, the lowest priced 
Memorywriter, has many of the automatic fea- 
tures of the 620 and also prints 29% faster 
than our leading competitors models, electric 
or electronic. And, with its removable diskette, 
no typewriter has more memory than the 630. 

The Memorywriter family has a built-in 
guarantee against obsolescence: they’e all 
upgradeable. As your needs change, we can 
add additional features right in your office. 

For more information, call 800-648-5888, 
operator 658, or your local Xerox office, or 
mail in the coupon. 

Then you'll be only two steps away from 
eliminating mistakes forever. 


Xerox Corp., Box 24, Rochester, N.Y. 14692. 

CZ) Please have a sales representative contact me. 
I'd like to see a Memorywriter demonstration. 
(1) Please send me more information. 
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Thirty-One Minutes from Death 








| Are legal procedures in capital cases lethally arbitrary? 


Bess David (“Cowboy”) Autry, 29, 
spent much of last Tuesday talking 
calmly with a Presbyterian minister and a 


of the drain on the building's electrical sys- 
tem caused by the refrigeration of historic 
documents in glass cases in the lobby. Only 


Roman Catholic priest at the Huntsville, | 51 minutes before the scheduled execu- 


Texas, prison known as The Walls. At 
6:30 p.m. he was served a final meal; he 
had chosen an unusually mundane one of 
hamburger with mustard, French fries, 
iced tea, water, and nothing else. 
His court-appointed attorney, 
Charles Carver, arrived, and 
they talked of his legal pros- 
pects. But both knew there was 
little hope. The day before, the 
U.S. Supreme Court had turned 
down his request for a stay. The 
time for his execution neared. 
“He was prepared,” recalls 
Carver. 
Just before 11, Autry took 
the ten paces from his cell to a 
small, green-painted room and 
climbed voluntarily onto a wheeled hospi- 
tal gurney. He was to be the second man 
in the US. executed by injection, and af- 
| ter he was strapped down, a prison em- 
ployee inserted an IV tube into each arm. 
A harmless saline solution began to flow, 
while executioners prepared to release a 
fatal dose of Pavulon, potassium chloride 
and thiopental sodium. He lay there wait- 
ing to die at the appointed time of 12:01. 

Throughout that same day, lawyers 
from the American Civil Liberties Union 
had been frantically busy. Led by Stefan 
Presser in Marshall, Texas, the attorneys, 
who were newly involved in the case, saw 
| their petitions turned down by two state 
courts, then by a federal district court. 
Presser asked the Fifth Circuit Court of 
Appeals to consider his motion for a stay. 
With no time for the parties to get togeth- 
er, the hearing was convened through a 
68-minute conference call, with three ap- 
peals judges listening from Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Texas while Presser and 
Assistant State Attorney General Leslie 
Benitez talked from Marshall. The ap- 
peals court seemed mindful of the Su- 
preme Court’s growing desire to cut short 
apparently groundless last-minute chal- 
lenges to death sentences. Shortly after 
10:30 p.m. Texas time, the court rejected 
the petition in an eight-page opinion. 

At the U.S. Supreme Court, Justice 
Byron White, who oversees the Fifth Cir- 
cuit, was standing by for a possible new 
plea in the Autry case. While the circuit 
court’s opinion was being read into a Su- 
preme Court tape recorder, Alvin Bron- 
| stein, executive director of the A.C.L.U.’s 
National Prison Project, was sitting in the 
lobby writing out in longhand an applica- 
tion to stay the execution. As he wrote, the 
lights flickered on and off, a consequence 








tion, a clerk handed Bronstein’s two-page 
petition to Justice White. Twenty minutes 
later he issued an order for a stay. The 


news was flashed to Huntsville, but offi- | 


se cials there waited until almost 
midnight before telling Autry 
about the reprieve. He was not 
unplugged from the IVs until 
12:40. Still showing no visible 
emotion, he then got off the gur- 











Autry, inset, and anti—death penalty vigil 





“What we got was a short-term victory.” 


ney and walked out of the death chamber, 

Autry thus became the most vivid 
symbol to date of the seemingly endless 
legal confusion and complication that 
have characterized attempts to carry out 
the death penalty since the Supreme 
Court revived it in 1976. Recently, the 
court has sought to expedite the labyrin- 
thine appeals process, but to little avail as 
yet. The Autry case seemed to be typical 
of how the Justices would like to see such 
cases handled. In 1980, Autry was sen- 
tenced to death for murdering Store Clerk 
Shirley Drouet, 43, in Port Arthur, Texas, 
when the mother of five asked him to pay 
$2.70 for a six-pack of beer. “Here’s your 
$2.70,” he said and shot her between the 
eyes. After the conviction, Autry’s attor- 
ney had appeals turned down in state and 
federal courts. When his case reached the 
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there once before), Autry’s application 
raised a welter of arguments. But the 
court declined to grant a stay because few- 
er than four Justices indicated a belief 
that the issues would prove significant 
enough to merit a formal review. Autry 
would thus have died without a chance to 
file a fully argued petition. 

Why did Justice White, who voted 
with the majority on Monday, grant a stay 
a day later? The answer is that the 
A.C.L.U. offered a new argument: Texas 
did not give Autry a “proportionality” re- 
view to determine whether his sentence 
was comparable in severity to similar 
cases in the state. Such reviews are al- 
ready held in some states, and the Su- 
preme Court has agreed to hear an appeal 
from California this term to determine if 
proportionality reviews are constitution- 
ally necessary in every state that has capi- 
tal punishment. “I cannot say that the is- 
sue lacks substance,’ wrote White in 
ordering a stay for Autry. White added a 
clear plea to Congress for a statute requir- 
ing prisoners to state all their federal 
claims in their first habeas corpus petition 
to the federal courts. But since that is not 
now the rule, the Justice concluded that 
he was “compelled” to issue the stay. 


hile Justice White's order will pro- 

long the life of Autry and many oth- 
er death-row inmates until the propor- 
tionality issue is decided, it does nothing 
to make future executions less likely. Says 
Texas Civil Liberties Union Executive 
Director John Duncan: “What we got was 
a short-term victory. I’m not at all opti- | 
mistic about the long-term implications.” 
Texas Attorney General Jim Mattox was 
not happy either. “It just seems to me that 
these considerations could have been 
made earlier,” he said, “before you have a 
man strapped to the table with the saline 
solution going into his arms.” 

Certainly, the Autry affair did nothing 
to improve the Supreme Court's reputa- 
tion for orderly decision making. And it 
left some death-penalty proponents impa- 
tient. Outside the Huntsville prison Tues- 
day night, a crowd made up partly of boozy 
collegians had gathered (one placard: WE 
PAY FOR OUR BEER; NOW IT’S TIME FOR 
AUTRY TO PAY FOR HIS), and news of the 
stay was greeted with boos and chants of 
“Kill him! Kill him! Kill him!” Candle- 
bearing opponents of capital punishment 
applauded the outcome. Still, critics on 
both sides of the issue were disturbed by a 
process that appears to have become le- 
thally arbitrary. “Here was the same hu- 
man being before the same court,” said 
Presser after catching his breath. “On 
Monday, because he didn’t invoke the 
right words and the right theory, the court 
was going to let him die. Then he said 
the right words, and the court gave him 
life.” —By Michael S. Serrill. Reported by 
Hays Gorey/Washington and David S. Jackson/ 
Houston 
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Supreme Court last Monday (it had been 
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ALLSTATE INTRODUCES UNIVERSAL LIFE. 
ONE LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 


New Allstate Universal Life. 

The one-time, lifetime policy that 

can change as your life changes. 

Nearly every change in your life affects your life 
insurance needs. And until now, you may have had 
to buy policy after policy to keep your protection 
up to date. 

But now at Allstate you can make a one-time life 
insurance purchase, and get a policy that can be 
adapted as your needs change in the future. A life- 
time policy—Allstate Universal Life. 

Coverage can be increased or decreased (within 
limits) if you qualify. And, after your cash value 
builds up, premiums can be lowered or skipped. 


Available in most s 


You'll accumulate interest on your cash value at 
rates comparable to a C.D. or Money Market 
fund. And under current IRS rules, growth is tax- 
deferred! 

So talk to your Allstate Agent. 

You may not be able to predict the changes in 
your future. But one Universal Life policy can help 
you be ready for whatever is in the cards. 
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| nies. Many of them undoubtedly 
| fell victim to voracious, crocodile- © 
| like reptiles called phytosaurs. But 
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Debunking Dinosaur Myths 


An expert on the “terrible lizard” separates fact from fiction 


othing irks Edwin Colbert more than 

the widespread notion that dinosaurs 
were lumbering dimwits too big and 
clumsy to cope with their environment, 
“A canard,” snaps Colbert. “Dinosaurs 
were not failures. They were enormously 
successful. They dominated the planet for 
135 million years.” By contrast, man is 
only a few million years old. Declares Col- 
bert: “I doubt if we'll be around as long as 
the dinosaurs.” 

At 78, Colbert may be the world’s pre- 
mier authority on the ancient reptiles. He 
has devoted more than half a century to 
tracking down, examining and _ recon- 
structing their fossilized remains. His 
quest has taken him to sites as distant as 
the frozen wastes of Antarctica. Curator 
of fossil reptiles and amphibians at New 
York City’s American Museum of Natu- 
ral History for 35 years. he directed the 
construction of its famed dinosaur galler- 
ies. Though Colbert retired in 1970, he 
continues to write and lecture, showing a 
rare gift for bringing to life a long-dead 
world. Nowhere is this talent better dis- 
played than in his latest book, Dinosaurs: 
An Illustrated History (Hammond; $30), 
which does much to separate paleontolog- 
ical fact from popular fiction. 

Contrary to the public image of dino- 
saurs as the Edsels of evolution. says Col- 
bert, they were extraordinarily well- 
adapted creatures. They inhabited every 
corner of the world and ranged in bulk 
from the chicken-size Compsognathus to 
the 100-ton Brachiosaurus, the largest 
creature ever to trod the earth. Though 
they plodded through swamps and shal- 
low coastal waters, they were essen- 
tially land bound. Some ambled on 
all fours; others scampered after 
prey on their lower limbs. Some 
may have lived a century or more. 

When these terrestrial reptiles 
first appeared 200 million years ago 
near the end of what geologists call 
the Triassic Period, tropical or sub- 
tropical forests covered much of the 
landscape. The continents were 
gathered in a single primordial 
landmass called Pangaea. Initially, 
the dinosaurs were relatively small 
and vulnerable, about the size of po- 


by using almost every evolutionary 
stratagem, they proliferated in 
number and diversity. Some devel- 
oped thick protective plating, com- 
parable to that of modern-day ar- 
madillos. Ankylosaurus had armor + 
on its skull, knobby stubs over its 
back and legs, and possessed a tail 
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| that ended in a huge bony club. Perhaps 
to shed excess body heat, Stegosaurus 
| sprouted triangular-shaped fins on its 
| back. Thanks to such biological cunning, 
within only a few million years, the dino- 
| saurs became the overlords of their ante- 
diluvian domain. 
The most fearsome of these creatures 
were carnivores, like the ferocious Tyran- 
nosaurus, which seems to have feasted on 





Colbert with fossils; impending battle 
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its fellow dinosaurs. Others, like the long- 
necked Brontosaurus, the archetypal di- 
nosaur of cartoons, were gentle, browsing 
vegetarians. In spite of their comparative- 
ly small brains, dinosaurs were not dumb, 
floundering brutes. Deinonychus, for in- 
stance, was a fleet, two-footed creature 
with scimitar-like claws on its hind legs, 


| grasping hands and dagger-sharp teeth. It 


apparently hunted in packs, in the man- 
ner of wolves. Stegoceras perhaps em- 
ployed the thick dome on its skull in sexu- 
al combat, as an elk uses its horns. 
Dinosaurs may even have had nurturing, 
maternal instincts. The recent discovery 
in Montana of the fossilized remains of 
tiny baby dinosaurs only twelve inches 
long, near an adult of the same species, 
suggests that females hovered protectively 
over their young offspring. 


t was in 1822 that an English fossil 

hunter first identified some newly dis- 
covered teeth as the detritus of extinct 
reptiles. (Dinosaur means “terrible liz- 
ard” in Greek.) Ever since that time, ex- 
perts have been squabbling almost as furi- 
ously as did the reptiles themselves. In the 
19th century, Yale’s Othniel Charles 
Marsh and Edward Drinker Cope of Phil- 
adelphia, the leading collectors in the 
US., feuded so bitterly over fossil sites in 
the badlands of Wyoming that their 
teams came close to combat. Today the 
skirmishing is more genteel, although no 
less forceful. Some experts, for example, 
have contended vigorously that dinosaurs 
must have been warm-blooded, like 
mammals and birds, in order to have 
mustered the internal heat, or energy, for 
an active, land-based life. Colbert dis- 
agrees, He explains that their bulk alone 





would have enabled large dinosaurs to re- | 


tain body heat. 
Still another debate has centered on 


eritish museum cwaturacnistoay) the creatures’ demise, which took 


place 65 million years ago. Numer- 

4 ous explanations have been offered 
for the mysterious extinction: radia- 
tion from an exploding star, a rever- 
sal of the earth’s magnetic field, a 
global epidemic, even the destruc- 
tion of eggs by small mammals. Col- 
bert, skeptical of all the theories, 
is especially critical of the latest 
and most popular explanation: the 
earth, struck by a giant asteroid, 
kicked up a huge volume of dust, re- 
| ducing sunlight and killing off the 

plants that dinosaurs ate. Colbert 
> points out that new finds in Mon- 


ing well before the asteroid hit. Says 
he: “We probably shall never know 
why these fabulous reptiles, so long 
the masters of the continents, should 
have disappeared completely from 
the earth.” It is the only really pessi- 
mistic, and perhaps questionable, 
note in this splendid retrospective 
account. — By Frederic Golden 
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365. Growing Up. Russell Baker 
Hardcover: $15 QPB Ed: $5.95 
379. Blue Guide New York 
Carol von Pressentin Wright 


Hardcover: $22.50 QPB: $9.95 
380. Bloom County. Berke Breathed 
QPB: $4.95 

383. Jane Brody's The New York 
Times Guide to Personal Health 
Jane E. Brody 

Hardcover: $19.95 QPB: $9.95 


454. Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase 


and Fable. Centenary Edition, 
Revised. Edited by lvor H. Evans 
Hardcover; $26.95 QPB Ed: $12.95 


348. Writing the Natural Way 
Gabriele Lusser Rico 

Hardcover: $15.95 QPB: $$7.95 
315. Great Esquire Fiction 

Edited by Rust L. Hills 

Hardcover: $27.50 QPB: $9.45 
340. The Life of Byron Jaynes 

A Novel. James Howard Kunstler 
Hardcover: $15.95 QPB: $6.50 
362. Rabbit Is Rich/Rabbit Redux/ 
Rabbit, Run (1 Vol.) John Updike 
QPB Ed: $11.95 
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Excruciatingly Correct Behavior 
Judith Martin 

Hardcover: $19.95 QPB: $8.95 
128. The Doonesbury Desk Diary 
1984. G. B. Trudeau. QPB: $8.95 
135. Cosmos. Carl Sagan 
Hardcover: $22.95 QPB: $10.50 
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314. Dakota Days. John Green 


206. From Baker Street to Binary 
Hardcover: $15.75 QPB Ed: $7.95 


An Introduction to Computers and 
Computer Programming with 
Sherlock Holmes. Henry Ledgard, E 
Patrick McQuaid and Andrew Singer 
QPB: $9.50 

209. The Whole Film Sourcebook 
Edited by Leonard Maltin 

QPB: $7.95 

210. Les Fleurs du Mal 

Charles Baudelaire 

Translated by Richard Howard 
Hardcover: $22.50 QPB: $9.95 
218. The Concise Columbia 
Encyclopedia 

Hardcover: $29.95 QPB: $11.95 
224. The Random House Dictionary 
of New Information Technology 
Edited by A. J. Meadows, M. Gordon 
and A. Singleton. QPB: $6.95 
226. TV Movies (1983-84 Revisec 
Edition). Edited by Leonard =~ 
Maltin. QPB: $8.50 

242. The Youngest Science 
Lewis Thomas 


Hardcover: $14.75 QPB Ed: $6.95 


352. Lectures on Literature and 
Lectures on Russian Literature 

(2 Vols.) Vladimir Nabokov 
Hardcover: $39.90 QPB: $12.95 
296. Slouching Towards Kalamazoo 
Peter De Vries 

Hardcover: $13.95 QPB Ed: $7.50 
306. The Color Purple 

Alice Walker 

Hardcover: $11.95 QPB Ed: $6.50 


106. Franz Kafka: The Complete 
Stories & Parables. With a New 
Foreword by Joyce Carol Oates 
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196. Isak Dinesen: The Life of a 
Storyteller, Judith Thurman 
Hardcover: $19.95 QPB: $8.95 
199. The Word Processing Book 
Peter A. McWilliams. QPB: $7.95 
175. Murder in Triplicate: The 
Black Tower/Unnarural Causes/ 
An Unsuitable Job for a Woman 

(1 Vol.) RD. James 

Hardcover: $14.95 QPB: $9.95 
188. The Handbook of Good 
English. Edward D. Johnson 
Hardcover: $14.95 QPB Ed: $7.95 
(First published as “The Washington 
Square Press Handbook of Good 
English.") 

190. A Colder Eye: The Modern 
Irish Writers. Hugh Kenner 
Hardcover: $16.95 QPB Ed: $8.50 
193. The Road Goes on Forever 
Philip Norman. QPB: $6.95 



































167. Beard on 
Pasta and Beard 
on Bread (2 
Vols., Boxed) 
James Beard 
Hardcover: 
$24.90 
QPB Ed: 
$11.95 
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Let’ try each other 


for 6 months. 


Quality Paperback Book Club®, Middletown, Pa. 17057. Please 
enroll me in QPB and send the 3 choices I've listed below, billing me only 
$1 each, plus shipping and handling charges. | understand that | am not 
required to buy another book. You will send me the QPB Review (if my 
account is in good standing) for six months. If | have not bought and paid 
for at least one book in every six-month period, you may cancel my 


membership. A shipping and handling charge is added to each shipment. 


is) S| coe 


3-16 
QBI88-10-1 
Apt. 








3 books or sets you want. 


Name 





(Please print clearly) 
Address 





State 


Prices generally higher in Canada 


City 
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363. Luminous Animals and Other 
Drawings. B. Kliban. QPB: $4.50 
354. A Field Guide to the Birds 
East of the Rockies. Text and 
Illustrations by Roger Tory Peterson 
Hardcover: $15 QPB: $9.95 

358. Rolling Breaks: And Other 


Movie Business. Aljean Harmetz 
Hardcover: $14.95 QPB Ed: $6.95 
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507. Megatrends. John Naisbirr 
Hardcover: $15.50 QPB Ed: $7.95 


Join now. Pick any 
3 books or sets for 
st hie 

o tion to buy 
another book. 


How membership works. 

1. You receive the QPB Review 
15 times each year (about every 
3¥2 weeks). Each issue reviews a 
new Selection, plus scores of 
Alternates. 

2. If you want the Selection do 
nothing. It will be shipped to you 
automatically, If you want one or 
more Alternate books—or no 
book ar all—indicate your deci- 
sion on the Reply Form always 
enclosed and return it by the date 
specified. 

3. Bonus books for Bonus 
Points. For each softcover book or 
set you take (except for the books 
in this offer), you earn Bonus 
Points which entitle you to choose 
any of our softcover books. You 
pay only shipping and handling 
Charges. 

4. Return privilege. If the QPB 
Review is delayed and you receive 
the Selection without having had 
10 days to notify us, you may 
return it for credit at our expense. 
5. Cancellations. You may cancel 
membership at any time by notify- 
ing QPB. We may cancel your 
membership if you elect not to 
buy and pay for at least one book 
in every six-month period. 


QPB ] The first 


book club 
for smart 
people 
who. 
aren’t rich. 


























Making Music with a Joy Stick 





A new program turns composing into a video game 


W ill Harvey, 16 and an honors stu- 
dent from Foster City, Calif., was 
singing in his high school choir one day 
when the idea came to him. His family 
did not own a piano, and he had taken no 
music lessons, but he thought of a simple 
way for people like him to learn music 
with a computer. Drawing on his consid- 
erable talents as a programmer, Harvey 
sat down with his Apple and an introduc- 
tory music text and came up with a pro- 
gram that is making even professional 
musicians stand up and shout “Bravo!” 
Not only did Harvey master the mechan- 
ics of music composition, he made them 
vastly more accessible by putting them 
under the control of the joy stick of a 
home computer. 

In his Music Construction Set (MCS) 
program ($40 for the Apple II, with Atari 
and Commodore 64 versions to come), the 
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Programmer Harvey 








at home; above, sample display from his Music Construction Set 


face.” It avoids computerese and makes 
notation as simple and transparent as 
possible. To play the notes, the user sim- 
ply points at a picture of a piano. To re- 
turn to the top of a piece, he points at a 
picture of a home. Key signatures can be 
selected and music automatically trans- 
posed with the press of a button. A pair of 











Using an on-screen hand, scissors and pastepot, an idea that is “simple, hot and deep.” 


joy stick controls a movable hand on the 
video screen that picks up notes, sharps, 
clef signs and other music symbols, and 
sets them down on a staff. At any time, 
the computer will play them back so the 
user can hear how they sound. Up to 1,400 
symbols can be displayed on two staffs, 
from whole notes to '/32 notes, from sim- 
ple melodies to six-voice chords. 

Harvey's program is not the first to 
lake advantage of the microcomputer’s 
power to create and store synthesized 
sound. There are at least a dozen similar 
products on the market, from Apple’s $45 
Musicomp, to alphaSyntauri’s $1,995 
Computer Music System, which includes 
full keyboard, 3,000-note memory and 16- 
track recording system. But no other low- 
cost music program makes it so easy to do 
so much. The key to the software’s success 
is what the industry calls its “user inter- 





on-screen scissors will cut out up to nine 
measures of music, and a little pastepot 
symbol will paste them down again. 

“It took me about three seconds to de- 
cide I wanted it,” says W.M. (“Trip”) 
Hawkins, president of Electronic Arts. 
the software publishing house handling 
Harvey's program. Hawkins calls MCS an 
example of software that is “simple, hot 
and deep,” by which he means it is easy to 
use, appeals to the senses, and will hold 
the interest of the user, no matter how so- 
phisticated he becomes. Jeanie Chandler, 
a professional flutist and music teacher 
from Marin County in Northern Califor- 
nia, who was hired by Electronic Arts as 
a consultant on the project, says she is 
using MCS to play her piano accom pani- 
ments while she rehearses for an upcom- 
ing flute recital. 

MCS is not without its flaws. To im- 
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| Step to date against computer penetra- 





| generator called a Mockingboard. (The 


prove on the tinny speaker that comes in- 
stalled in an Apple, users must invest an 
additional $100 for a plug-in sound-effects 


Atari and Commodore versions will play 
three and four voices without any addi- 
tional equipment.) Serious composers will 
find that the program’s 1,400-symbol ca- 
pacity allows them to write only about 70 
measures at a time, requiring them to 
print out long pieces in sections. More- 
over, using the program at full capacity 
causes the tempo of the machine to slow 
down, while short pieces whip by too fast 
for the eye to follow in detail. | 

Even with these caveats, experts who 
have seen Harvey's program think it may 
prove to be one of those rare pieces of soft- 
ware that open up the computer market to 
a new class of consumer. “It’s both educa- | 
tional and entertaining,” says Michele 
Preston, an analyst at L.F. Rothschild. 
Unterberg, Towbin in New York City. In 
fact, the program seems to be as versatile 
and competent as its creator. Harvey, a 
blond-haired Eagle Scout, not only tinkers 
with computers but holds down a 4.0 aver- 
age at Uplands High School, played half- 
back on city football teams, twice took 
first-place honors in physics at the San 
Francisco Science Fair, and was elected 
president of the Uplands student body. He 
is thinking of becoming a lawyer. Says he: 
“My personal philosophy is to do as many 
things as possible as best I can.” cs 
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End of the Ride 
Severing the ARPANET 
N oO computer system made a more 

tempting target for WarGames-style 
mischief than ARPANET, a Defense De- 
partment network linking 5,000 subscrib- | 
ers to 318 giant computers in the USS. Op- 
erated by the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency to give key civilian researchers ac- 
cess to military computers, ARPANET 
could also be reached over telephone lines 
by anyone with a home terminal and the 
proper phone number. Hundreds of “tour- 
ists” have roamed through the system, 
many of them teen-agers who rode it like a 
magic carpet to computerland. The net- 
work's lines have been used for Dungeons 
& Dragons duels and its electronic mail 
system as a dating service. Far more seri- 
ous, according to officials, attempts to tap 
into coded classified data have become in- 
creasingly bold. | 

Last week the Government put an | 
end to the joyride. It broke ARPANET 
into two separate systems: MILNET for 
military users and R&DNET for civilians. 
It was the Government's most drastic 





tion. “This is a military system,” said one 
Pentagon official. “It’s as if we had this 
expensive car and always left the keys in 
the ignition.” . 
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Medicine 








Zombies: Do They Exist? 





Yes, says a Harvard scientist, who offers an explanation 


oO na brilliant day in the spring of 1980, 
a stranger arrived at L’Estére mar- 
ketplace in Haiti’s fertile Artibonite Val- 
ley. The man’s gait was heavy, his eyes va- 
cant. The peasants watched fearfully as he 
approached a local woman named Ange- 
lina Narcisse. She listened as he intro- 
duced himself, then screamed in horror— 
and recognition. The man 
had given the boyhood nick- 
name of her deceased brother 
Clairvius Narcisse, a name 
that was known only to fam- 
ily members and had not been , 
used since his funeral in 1962. 

This incident and four 
Others in recent years have 
sparked the most systematic 
inquiry ever made into the 
legendary voodoo phenome- 
non of zombiism. According 
to Haitian belief, a zombie is 
an individual who has been 
“killed” and then raised from 
the dead by malevolent voo- 
doo priests known as “bo- 
cors.”” Though most educated 
Haitians deny the existence 
of zombies, Dr. Lamarque ag 
Douyon, Canadian-trained 
head of the Psychiatric Cen- 
ter in Port-au-Prince, has 
been trying for 25 years to es- 
tablish the truth about the 
phenomenon, no easy matter 





Douyon has been joined i in his search by 
Harvard Botanist E. Wade Davis. Next 
month Davis is publishing a paper on his 
findings in the Journal of Ethnopharma- 
cology. His startling conclusion: “Zombi- 
ism exists and is a societal phenomenon 
that can be explained logically.” 

Douyon set the stage for Davis’ study 
by foraying into rural Haiti, where he met 
with purported zombies and fearsome bo- 
cors. At least 15 individuals who had been 
branded zombies by terrified peasants 
turned out to be victims of epilepsy, men- 
tal retardation, insanity or alcoholism. 
The case of Clairvius Narcisse, however, 
gave Douyon good evidence. Medical rec- 
ords showed he was declared dead in 1962 
at Albert Schweitzer Hospital, an Ameri- 
can-run institution in Deschapelles. Yet 
more than 200 people recognized him af- 
ter his reappearance. 

The best explanation, Douyon be- 
lieved, was that Narcisse had been poi- 
soned in such a way that his vital signs 
could not be detected. The psychiatrist 
obtained a sample of a coma-inducing 
toxin from a bocor. The poison is appar- 





ently used to punish individuals who have 
transgressed the will of their community 
or family. Narcisse, for example, said that 
he had been “killed” by his brothers for 
refusing to go along with their plan to sell 
the family land. Ti-Femme, a female 
zombie also under study by Douyon, had 
been poisoned for refusing to marry the 





in a land where the line be- Narcisse near his “grave ; inset, pointing to a ecar made by aceffin nal 


man her family had chosen for her and for 
bearing another man’s child. 

Douyon sent a quantity of the zombie 
potion to the U.S., where it came to Davis’ 
attention. An expert on tribal uses of 
plants, Davis flew to Haiti and began col- 
lecting his own samples. “The principal 
ingredients are consistent in three of four 
localities,” he reports in his paper. Several 
plants containing skin irritants are used, a 
charred human bone is thrown in just for 
show, but the active ingredients are a large 
New World toad (Bufo marinus) and one 
or more species of puffer fish. 
The toad, Davis reports, is a 
“veritable chemical factory,” 
containing hallucinogens, pow- 
erful anesthetics and chemicals 
that affect the heart and nervous 
system. The fish is more potent 
still, containing a deadly nerve 
poison called tetrodotoxin. 

To learn how these poisons 
might relate to zombiism, Davis 
turned to an unlikely source: Jap- 
anese medical literature. Every 





year a number of Japanese suffer Botanist Davis 


uiss—caumasuiaison GOLOXin may also one day find 


tetrodotoxin poisoning as a result of eating 
incorrectly prepared puffer fish, the great 
delicacy fugu. Davis found that entire Japa- 
nese case histories “read like accounts of 
zombification.” Indeed, nearly every symp- 
tom reported by Narcisse and his doctors is 
described, from the initial difficulty breath- 
ing to the final paralysis, glassy-eyed stare 
and yet the retention of mental faculties. In 
at least two cases, Japanese victims were 
declared dead but recovered before they 
could be buried. Japanese reports con- 
firmed what Davis was told by the bocors: 
the effect of the poison depends on the r 


BERNARD DIEDERICH ARC: too much will kill * 


completely,” and remuctaition 
will be impossible. Even with 
the correct dose, the bocors 
said, a zombie must be ex- 
humed within about eight 
hours or will be lost, presum- 
ably to asphyxiation. 

How zombies are revived 
from their deathlike comas 
remains a mystery. Both Da- 
vis and Douyon heard stories 
about a graveyard ritual in 
which the bocor pounds on 
the earth and awakens the 
victim, but neither was able to 
witness it. Davis did learn 
that upon reviving, the zom- 
bie is force-fed a paste made 
of sweet potato and datura, a 
plant known to Haitians as 
zombie cucumber. Datura, 
says Davis, is “one of the most 
potent hallucinogenic plants 
- known.” Thus the zombie is 
led away ina state of intoxica- 
tion, usually to work as a 
slave. Narcisse, who spent 
several years as a slave on a 
sugar plantation, reports that 
zombies do not make very good workers. 
Says he: “The slightest chore required 
great effort.” He reports that his senses 
were so distorted that the smallest stream 
seemed a wide and unfordable sea, as 
though “my eyes were turned in.” 

Davis has sent samples of the zombie 
potion to laboratories in Europe and the 
US., where in one experiment it induced 
a trancelike state in rats. Such research in 
the past led to the discovery of curare, an 
arrow poison from the Amazon now used 
to paralyze muscles during surgery. Tetro- 





its place in the medical arma- 
mentarium. “People who have 
lived in the tropics for centuries 
have learned things about plants 
and animals that we have not 
fathomed,” says Richard Evan 
Schultes, head of Harvard's 
renowned Botanical Museum. 
“We must not leave any stone 
unturned, or their secrets will be 
lost.” — By Claudia Wallis. 
Reported by Bernard Diederich/ 
Port-au-Prince 
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“If you want to see business grow, you cant 
pull he plug on electricity. —Ron Gidwitz, President, 


Helene Curtis Industries, Inc. 





“Whether a company decides to leave a city or 
stay, whether it just holds its own or it expands, depends on 
the business climate. 

“And that, in large part, depends on the availability 
of electricity. When your power requirements are high, you have 
to know it’s going to be there for you. 

“In our case, having a plentiful, reliable supply is 
vital to the manufacture of our products. Vital if we’re going to 
keep Helene Curtis growing at the rate of twenty-five percent 
a year. Vital if we're going to provide more and more jobs. 

“It's one of the big reasons we think this is a good 
place to be. One of the reasons we're expanding in Chicago. | 

“The reliability of Commonwealth Edison is well 
known, and with five new generating units coming on stream in 
the next few years, we're assured that Edison will continue to 
be able to meet our increasing needs. 

“If you don’t think that’s important to me or to all 
our employees, read what’s happening in some other cities. 

“We've been here for fifty-six years. 

It's just the beginning’ 





You never had it this fresh! 


BRIGHT 


The taste that outshines menthol- 
and leaves you with a clean, fresh taste. 


Fresh Clean Taste 
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Shortly after she finished 
filming the spy thriller Gorky 
Park in Finland and Sweden, 
Polish Actress Joanna Pacula, 
25, began mastering the fear- 
some Los .Angeles freeways 
(“My car is like my purse, you 
have to take it everywhere’’) 
and polishing her English be- 
fore a promotion tour to plug 
the movie, which will be re- 





Pacula: romantic yearning 


leased in December. Pacula 
plays Irina, a Siberian dissi- 
dent who gets mixed up with a 
triple murder in the park and 
then falls in love with a Soviet 
detective, played by William 
Hurt. After such a heavy role, 
she says, “I'd like to do a ro- 
mantic comedy.” What is the 
difference between acting in 
the U.S. and acting in her 


_ 


homeland? “In Poland, it’s just 
a wonderful job,” she says 
“Here it’s power.” 


It all began with a mistake 
Senator Ted Kennedy, 51, was 
mailed a recruiting letter by 
the Moral Majority, the 4 mil- 
lion-member right-wing fac- 
tion headed by the Rev. Jerry 
Falwell, 50, his archfoe. When 
word of the embarrassing gaffe 
leaked out, the organization 
good-naturedly invited the 
Massachusetts liberal to speak 
at Liberty Baptist College, the 
group’s education stronghold 
in Lynchburg, Va. Although 
Kennedy got along well per- 
sonally with Falwell, he 
strongly challenged the views 
of his hosts in an excellent 
speech (largely written by his 
press secretary, Robert 
Shrum). Said Kennedy: “The 
controversy about the Moral 
Majority arises not only from 
its views, but from its name— 
which, in the minds of many, 
seems to imply that only one 


set of public policies is moral 
and only one majority can pos- 
sibly be right.” He added, “If 
the right to express ideas is de- 
nied, at some future day the 
torch can be turned against 
any other book or any other 
belief. Let us never forget: to- 
day's Mora! Majority could be- 
come tomorrow's persecuted 
minority.” 


Truman played the piano 
Ford skied. Johnson rode hors- 
es. But Jimmy Carter, 59, had a 
more practical way of taking 
his mind off the pressures of 
the Oval Office: woodworking 
Carter's down-home handi- 
craft was on display last week 
at the highbrow address of 
Sotheby Parke Bernet in Man- 
hattan. The occasion was an 
auction to raise funds for the 
Carter Presidential Library 
and the Carter Center of 
Emory University in Atlanta 
The auction, which netted 
$320,000, featured two pairs of 
ladderback hickory chairs 





Actress Morgan Fairchild as the ultimate dream girl in the pages of One Woman magazine 
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Carter: carving for cash 


handcrafted by Carter last 
summer. Anonymous buyers 
purchased one pair for $21,000 
and the other for $20,000. Not 
exactly peanuts 


In the beginning there was 
Playboy, then came raunchy 
Penthouse, and now, for the 
man who is ready to settle 
down, there’s One Woman, a 
quarterly that will faithfully 
and exhaustively—show a sin- 
gle dream girl. The sexy sub- 
ject of One Woman's 96-page 
premier issue, to be on news- 
stands for $3.50 next week, is 
Morgan Fairchild, 33, best 
known as the bitchy bombshell 
on TV's Flamingo Road. Six 
photographers portray Fair- 
child in relatively modest 
poses and attire. In a variety of 
interviews, Fairchild is only 
slightly more revealing, dis- 
closing that she likes older 
men and as a youth was a 
dumpy little pudgy-faced 
kid, with white hair and big 
glasses Talk about aging 
gracefully By Guy D. Garcia 
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Economy & Business — 7 | 











Video Games Go Crunch! 


As the Christmas season nears, once thriving makers struggle for survival 











he imaginary world of video games 
has always been a_ treacherous 
place, full of alien star cruisers, 
speeding asteroids, menacing centipedes 
and ravenous Pac-Men. Such dangers, 
however, are hardly more fearsome than 
| the real-world disasters now battering the 
manufacturers of the games. With the 
crucial Christmas season approaching, 
the once thriving industry is being zapped 
by overheated competition, an oversupply 
of games, relentless price-cutting, 
plunging profits and a new fin- 
ickiness among young video fans. 
For the dozens of companies in 
the contest, the name of the game 
| has suddenly become Survival. 
Admits President William Grubb 
of Imagic, which makes Demon 
Attack and Cosmic Ark: “Our in- 
dustry is in chaos.” 

Warner Communications’ 
Atari, which pioneered home vid- |. 
eo games with such classics as 
Space Invaders and Asteroids, has 
lost $356 million so far this year, 
dropped 3,000 employees from its 
payroll of 10,000 and finished 
moving all its manufacturing fa- 
cilities to Hong Kong and Tai- 
wan. Plagued partly by sluggish 
sales of Intellivision games, the 
electronics division of Mattel has 
run a $201 million deficit in 1983, 
while laying off 37% of its 1,800- 
member work force. Activision 
estimated that it lost $3 million to 
$5 million in the past three 
months despite scoring hits with 
its new Enduro and Robot Tank 
games. At Bally, the leading man- 
ufacturer of arcade video ma- 
| chines, profits are off 85%. 

For the industry leaders the crunch ar- 
rived with spaceship speed. Until last year 
Atari and Mattel were the major competi- 
tors. Between 1979 and 1982 their profits 
surged from less than $80 million to $471 
million, and the potential seemed unlimit- 
| ed. But their triumphs attracted a fleet of 
| market invaders, including Coleco, Ima- 

gic, CBS, 20th Century-Fox, Parker Bros. 
Milton Bradley and Avalon Hill. By the 
end of last year, at least 30 firms were in 
the battle. 

Game sales continued to be brisk, but 
they were not growing fast enough to 
match the explosion of supply. Retailers, 
overestimating demand, ordered far too 

| many games and then watched the car- 








tridges pile up on their shelves. The indus- 
try now has an inventory of some 35 mil- 
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lion games, or more than half the number 
sold all last year. “Everybody's expecta- 
tions were too high,” says Frank O’Con- 
nell, president of Fox Video Games. To 
keep the stock moving, stores are slashing 
prices. Games that sold for $30 last year 
now go for as little as $5.99. As a result, 
sales revenues have been flat de- 

spite an estimated 33% increase 

in the number of units sold. 
Ordinarily, October would 1 
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be the time for stores to stockpile games | Syndicate under the name Vid Kid: “A lot 


for Christmas, but retailers are holding 
back because they are already overloaded. 

Slow-selling inventories, price dis- 
counts and huge advertising costs have 
caused the manufacturers’ profits to va- 
porize. Industry experts predict that per- 
haps one-fourth of the video-game com- 
petitors will go out of business. Says 
Michael Ayers, director of corporate com- 
munications at Activision: “A lot of guys 
who got in for the fast buck are going to 
disappear.” Some firms have already 
flashed the GAME OVER sign. Quaker Oats 
closed its U.S. Games division in April af- 
ter a year in the market. “None of our 
games became a hit,” says Spokesman 
Ronald Bottrell. “Instead of pouring in a 
lot more capital, we decided to drop it.” 











Data Age, a small company in Califor- 
nia’s Silicon Valley, filed for Chapter 11 
protection under the bankruptcy laws af- 
ter video fans showed little enthusiasm for 
such games as Bugs and Sssnake. 

A similar shake-out is happening on 


| the arcade scene. The number of video- 


game parlors more than doubled between 
1980 and 1982, to 10,000, and the ma- 
chines popped up in motels, supermar- 
kets, pizza joints and college dorms. The 
e concentration of players in the 
once teeming arcades, however, 
has become increasingly sparse, 
and at least 2,000 of the parlors | 
have closed down this year. In Los 
Angeles, where the competition is 
particularly fierce, some arcades | 
are selling eight game-playing to- 
kens for $1 instead of the usual 
four. Christopher Kirby, a con- 
sumer-electronics analyst for the 
Sanford C. Bernstein investment 
firm in New York City predicts 
that one-fourth of the arcades still 
open in the U.S. will be forced out 
of business within a few years. 
Sales of new machines to the par- 
lors have stalled. Ira Bettelman, 
vice president of a major arcade- 
game distributor in Los Angeles, 
complains of being burdened with 
inventories of “flops,” like Congo 
Bongo, which he now sells for 
40% of its original $2,500 price. 
The market for home video 
games may also be approaching a 
saturation point. Even some incor- 
rigible joy-stick junkies are getting 
a bit jaded. Says Rawson Stovall, 
11, an Abilene, Texas, sixth-grader 
who writes a weekly newspaper | 
column for the Universal Press 





of manufacturers flooded the market with 
some poor products. My friends are con- 
fused and disappointed by all of the stuff 
out there. A lot of the games are just not 
very exciting any more.” 

While trying to keep customers excit- 
ed, the video-game industry is being buf- 
feted by the boom in home computers, 
which can be used to play electronic 
games. Price wars have pushed the cost of 
some home computers, including models 
from Commodore and Texas _Instru- 
ments, below $200. As a result, Atari and 
Mattel machines that do nothing but play 
games are becoming less attractive and 
must often be discounted. An Atari 2600 
game player, which once cost $150, is now 
available for as little as $59.95. 
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An arcade in Sherman Oaks, Calif., after school hours: too many machines, not enough players and competition from home computers 
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Says the Vid Kid: “A lot of manufacturers flooded the market with some poor products. My friends are confused and disappointed.” 


To fight back, video-game leaders 
have forged into the home-computer busi- 
ness. Atari’s line (priced from $199 to 
$399) has captured 15% of the market, but 
Mattel’s Aquarius ($85 to $100), unveiled 
last year, is selling poorly. Wall Street has 
been enthusiastic about Coleco’s Adam 
computer, scheduled to reach stores this 
month. Besides being able to play Donkey 
Kong and Zaxxon, the $600 Adam system 
includes a high-speed memory, a built-in 
program for editing text and a letter-quali- 
ty printer. Before now, assembling a com- 
puter system with Adam’s features would 
have cost at least $1,000. Adam's pros- 
pects have been clouded, however, by a 
Wall Street Journal article two weeks ago 
contending that the computer did not 
work as well as promised. Last week a Co- 
leco shareholder sued the company, claim- 
ing its officers had concealed serious pro- 
duction problems 


any companies have avoided the 
hazards of building computer 
hardware and concentrated on 
the games themselves. The strategy at 
Parker Bros. is to sell multiple versions of 
games that can be played on a wide vari- 
ety of machines. Says Parker Bros. Execu- 
tive Vice President Richard Stearns 
“Trying to decide which systems will sur- 
vive and which will be dinosaurs is a vola- 
tile and risky guessing game.” The compa- 
ny’s new $28-to-$40 Q*Bert game, which 
was designed to be used in eight different 
computers or cartridge players, jumped to 
No. | on Billboard's Top 25 video-game 
chart within two months of its release 
None of the newest home video games, 
however, seem to be blockbusters in the 
same league as Atari's alltime champ Pac- 
Man, which came out 19 months ago and 
has sold more than 7 million cartridges at 
up to $40. “The day of the big hit looks to 
be over,’ says Spencer Boise, a Mattel vice 
president. Teen-agers seem to be growing 
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weary of watching blips bounce around on 
a screen and are demanding more imagi- 
native games with greater realism 

One may have already arrived. At 
scores of arcades, which have always been 
the proving ground for new games, play- 
ers are lining up to try their luck at Drag- 
on’s Lair. Unlike any of its predecessors, 
the game uses a laser video disc to project 
a movie-like color picture. By wielding a 
joy stick and mashing a button, a player 
can direct his own animated cartoon, in 
which the hero, Dirk the Daring, tries to 
kill villains, elude traps and slay the 
dreaded dragon in a gallant quest to res- 
cue the king’s imprisoned daughter. Ar- 
cades have ordered some 10,000 of the 
games at an average price of $4,300 in lit- 
ue more than three months. Ironically, 
Dragon's Lair is being manufactured by 
Cinematronics of El Cajon, Calif., an ail- 
ing company that has been reorganizing 
under Chapter 11 for the past year. The 
firm’s president, Jim Pierce, says that 
Dirk the Daring may save Cinematronics 
along with the king’s daughter 

But Dirk will have rivals in the ar- 





New hope: a laser video-disc adventure 


cades, Data East USA has begun shipping 
a laser video-disc game called Bega’s Bat- 
tle, in which a superhero must save the 
world from destruction by fending off fire- 
balls and dragons. Also expected to reach 
the arcades soon is Mylstar Electronics’ 
M.A.C.H. 3, which stands for Military Air 
Command Hunter. The game puts the 
player in the cockpit of a fighter or bomb- 
er, and the laser disc projects film footage 
of terrain passing below, while the com- 
puter generates graphics representing en- 
emy tanks, bridges and factories, which 
the pilot tries to destroy 

Coleco has bought the rights to pro- 
duce a home version of Dragon's Lair and 
hopes to have it ready some time next 
year. Some companies, however, think 
the technology of bringing laser video- 
disc games into the home may be tricky 
Says Parker Bros.’ Stearns: “We very 
much want to participate in the laser vid- 
eo-disc market, and we're exploring it 
But to rush headlong into this area when 
the hardware hasn't been perfected 
would be foolish.” 

Video-game enthusiasts contend that 
the industry is in its infancy, like Holly- 
wood in the silent-movie era. Says Clive 
Smith, an electronics-industry expert at 
the Yankee Group consulting firm in Bos- 
ton: “The previous generation of video 
games was primitive compared with what 
is coming. This is not a fad. Interactive 
electronic entertainment is here to stay.” 
Smith thinks that the wizards behind the 
special effects in today’s movies could be- 
come the star video-game designers of to- 
morrow. If that happens, he says, the 
games will be “very, very lucrative.” 

Maybe so, but for now the industry 
faces a rough passage through perilous 
times. With dozens of companies trying to 
make the journey, the casualties are bound 
to be heavy —By Charles P. Alexander. 
Reported by Lisa Towle/Boston and Richard 
Woodbury/Los Angeles 
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Los Angeles strikers protesting the policies of Continental's Lorenzo, inset 


No Break in the Turbulence 


Strife at Eastern and Continental shakes the airline industry 





i n Washington, customers of the Thom- | discouraged, shuttled between Denver 
as Cook travel agency refused to fly on | and Houston for what proved to be unpro- 
Eastern Air Lines. In Manhattan, clerks | 
at the bustling Avos agency on Fifth 
Avenue stopped writing tickets for Conti- 
nental Air Lines. In Houston, passengers 
had to pass through picket lines on their | 
way to flights. All across the US. last 
week, the normally routine business of air 
travel was suddenly overtaken by confu- 
sion and uncertainty. “People are scared,” 
said Kathy Prezas, manager of Chicago's 
Apollo Travel. “They used to choose an 
airline for its food, or fares, or 
times. Now they are deciding 
which carrier to take by 
guessing which ones will be 
flying.” 
| The chaos stemmed 
largely from labor strife at 
Continental and Eastern, two 
| of the largest and most finan- 
cially troubled airlines. Con- 
tinental (1982 revenues: $1.4 
billion), which lost $84 million in the first 
half of 1983, was struck by its pilots and 
flight attendants on Oct. | after it had first 
filed for protection from creditors under 
bankruptcy laws and then ordered its 
workers to take pay cuts that in some 
cases exceeded 50%. At Eastern (1982 
revenues: $3.76 billion), where losses 
reached $128.9 million during the three 
quarters that ended last month, Chair- 
man Frank Borman gave employees an | ' 
ultimatum: accept wage reductions of 
15% by Oct. 12, or Eastern would also file 
for bankruptcy. In addition, Eastern’s 
more than 5,000 flight attendants were set 
to strike the Miami-based carrier unless it 
agreed toa new contract by Oct. 12. 
During the week, Continental Chair- 
man Frank Lorenzo, looking weary and 


ductive talks with striking pilots. A crew 
shortage forced Continental to defer its 
plans to add ten flights to the 158 remain- 
ing on its schedule. Pilots who had crossed 
picket lines were already flying at the rate 
of 83 hours a month, well under the feder- 
ally mandated limit of 100 but still some 
28 hours more than Continental's pre- 
strike average. In view of the turmoil 
throughout the industry, the Federal Avi- 
ation Administration stepped up its safety 
schiappa—picturecrour inspections at the Houston- 
based carrier and other air- 
lines. “There have been no 
safety violations so far,” said 
FAA Administrator J. Lynn 
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“People are deciding which carrier to take by guessing which ones will be flying.” 





of conditions at Continental. 
strikebound airline kept its 


Helms 
The 
flights about two-thirds full by offering 
$75 one-way rates between any two non- 
stop points that it serves. Furthermore, 
it announced an extension of the discount 


fares, which few other carriers have 
sought to match, until Oct. 22. Said 
Gladys Henn, 68, before boarding a 
Cleveland-bound Continental jet in 
Houston: “If the pilot is flying this thing, 
he’s got his life in his hands too. I have to 
feel safe, or I wouldn’t get on.” 

ur At Eastern, one hopeful 
sign emerged late in the week 
when Borman abruptly 
dropped his ultimatum. The 
action followed a series of 
labor-management talks 
prompted by former U.S. La- 
bor Secretary William Usery 
Jr., whom Eastern had hired 
as a consultant. Eastern 
agreed during the sessions to 
retain a pair of outside advisers to exam- 
ine its financial woes and propose solu- 
tions. The move was welcomed by the 
carrier's unions. 

The uncertainty about Eastern’s fu- 
ture led four Florida-based ocean cruise 
lines to cancel more than 3,500 bookings 
on Eastern flights, worth some $1.2 mil- 
lion. The reservations, to bring cruise pas- 
sengers to Miami for embarkation, were 
switched to other carriers. Said an execu- 
tive of a rival airline: “Frank Borman’s 
invocation of bankruptcy could become a 
self-fulfilling prophecy.” 

Union leaders, notably Henry Duffy, 
president of the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, continued to call last week for a re- 
turn to regulation. Some unions want 
Congress to mandate a floor on ticket 
prices to prevent destructive fare wars 
and keep low-cost, nonunion carriers like 
People Express from flying off with more 
business. Hard-pressed airlines like Min- 
neapolis-based Republic, which lost $106 








Nonunion employees rallying in Atlanta in support of Eastern's aueek inset 
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_SABENAS NEW 
BUSINESS CLASS. 


NOW IT'S AS CLOSE 
AS YOU CAN GET TO 
FIRST CLASS. 


_ Sabena’s new Business Class 

_ cabin is now adjacent to First 

- Class. You'll also find new, big- 
" ger, more comfortable seats, 
each just astep from the aisle in 
"amore spacious cabin. You'll 
enjoy separate check-in on the 
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ground and, in the air, com- ie eg ad ine big 
plimentary cocktails, fine where there used to be three. 







Belgian cuisine, chateau-bottled 

/ wine, first-run movies, new electronic headsets, eyeshades 
~and slippers. Our exclusive “Brussels Connection” package 
Offers a free Brussels hotel room, free ground transporta- 
tion and more, if you are continuing on another 
Sabena flight to any city within Europe and beyond. 
From New York, Detroit, Chicago, Atlanta or 
Montreal, you'll find your business trip to 
Brussels more of a pleasure on Sabena. 


“EVE PUT YOU 
ON SABENA 
BUSINESS CLASS’ 

















a ©1983, Sabena Belgian Airlines. 
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Introducing Speed Calling. Now you can 
make local and long distance calls simply by dialing 
one or two numbers. Thanks to Speed Calling* from 
Illinois Bell. 

Speed Calling makes it easier for everyone to 
use the phone. It can be a real life-saver in an Muy ——— 
emergency. And a real time-saver for getting through 
to people you call often. 

To get Speed Calling in your home, call 
Illinois Bell at 1 800 535-6000. Then go ahead and 
tell Grandma you’ve got her number. 





© Illinois Bell 


* Available in many areas. ©Dlinois Bell, 1983 
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Cinema 


Raking Up the Autumn Leavings 


Seven films for fall, from Bond to Beyond 


STREAMERS 
David Rabe’s war play Streamers takes 
place in a kind of boot camp on the border 
of national psychosis. Here boredom 
sinks into despair: high spirits become 
hysterics; the killer instinct can flare with 
switchblade speed. Set in 1965, Streamers 
was written soon after the 1975 fall of Sai- 
gon, and Rabe’s dialogue glows with the 
white heat of hindsight. His four young 
draftees are doomed from the start. either 
by their blithe ignorance of the horror to 
come or by their premonition of it 
Though they never leave their Virginia 
Army base, they are treading blindly 
through a field of moral land mines 
Seven years later, through Director 
Robert Altman's camera eye, we can see 
that Streamers is only incidentally about 
Viet Nam. Men do not need a war to touch 
their heart of darkness, Rabe seems to sug- 
gest; the threat of human intimacy is prov- 
ocation enough. Are they men like Billy 
(Matthew Modine), a fresh-faced lad with 
a college education? Or Richie (Mitchell 
Lichtenstein), an upper-class homosexual 
with a taste for taunt? Or 
Roger (David Alan Grier), 
» asweet-natured black who 
2. deflects each insult with a 
9° shrug? Or Carlyle (Mi- 
chael Wright), the slum- 
bred black spoiling for a 
quick apocalypse? Doesn't 
matter, When the crisis 
& comes, they will be as sur- 
A prised as the paratrooper 
Michael Wright whose chute just wouldn't 
open 
Altman's principal actors won (and 
deserved) an ensemble award at last 
month’s Venice Film Festival; but 
Wright's is the star presence here. He 
curls his lips around Carlyle’s jive slurs 
until they are twisted into madhouse poet- 
ry. He glides through the barracks like a 
hipster on a death mission. Charlie 
Parker, meet Charlie Manson. Carlyle is 
the creepily irresistible spirit of all wars, 
hot and cold, global and interior, war 
without end, amen By Richard Corliss 


NEVER SAY NEVER AGAIN 

What's this? James Bond sipping parsley 
tea? Subjecting himself to herbal colon- 
ics? True, all too true, in Never Say Never 
Again. Since he is incarnated (actually, of 
course, reincarnated) by Sean Connery 
now 53, the film's promising premise is 
that the free world’s all-pro free safety has 
lost a step or two in his duel with the 
forces of evil, and requires a rehabilitating 
stay at a health spa before he can once 
again be licensed to kill in his formerly 
youthful and exuberant manner 
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Not to worry though. He has scarcely 
settled into his uncomfortable regimen be- 
fore he has bedded one of his therapists 
and received his first hints of the interna- 
tional conspiracy that will preoccupy him 
for the rest of this loose-jointed remake of 
Thunderball. Once again, the scenario has 
something to do with the theft of nuclear 
warheads and their use 
as a blackmail weapon 
The plot’s mastermind 
is played with silky, 
neurotic charm by 
Klaus Maria Bran- 
dauer (so fine in Me- 
phisto), while as his 
chief agent provocateur, 
Barbara Carrera deftly 
parodies all the fatal 
femmes who have slith- Sean Connery 
ered through Bond's 
career. And it is good to see Connery’s 
grave stylishness in this role again. It 
makes Bond’s cynicism and opportunism 
seem the product of genuine worldliness 
(and world weariness) as opposed to Roger 
Moore's mere twirpishness 

Sull, Director Irvin Kershner allows 
the film to run on too long and too pre- 
dictably. And, much too quickly, Screen- 
writer Lorenzo Semple Jr. sets aside all 
considerations of the toll that age may 
have taken on its hero. It would have been 
funny (and perhaps even touching) to see 
him run out of breath in the midst of a 
chase. Or, when 007 hit the sack, have 
him reach for a good book instead of a bad 
blond By Richard Schickel 





HANNA K. 

How do you survive? the Israeli lawyer is 
asked. “Like everyone else in this country 
with passion. Passions.” Hanna K. is a 
passionless film about passions—the Is- 
raelis’ passion to en- 
dure while surrounded 
by the barbed wire of 
Arab hostility, the Pal- 
eslinians’ passion to re- 
claim their homeland, 
the passion of one 
woman for justice and 
a fair measure of self- 
respect. Hanna Kauf- 
man (Jill Clayburgh) is 
an American Jew who Jill Clayburgh 

has come to Israel to 

practice law. Her first major client, 
a young Palestinian (Muhamad Bakri) 
caught sneaking into Israel, is attempting 
to secure legal right to the house he lived 
in asa boy. Prodded by her estranged hus- 
band (Jean Yanne) and provoked by the 
state prosecutor (Gabriel Byrne), by 
whom she has become pregnant, Hanna 








Discover 

a Closer, 

more comfortable 
Shave... 


with new Skin 
Conditioning 
Edge 

with lanolin 


THE DOORS WE CAN 
OPEN FOR YOU 
AREN'T ON WALL ST. 


For young people pondering the choice of a 
career, our prize-winning free newsletter intro- 
duces challenges in religion and social action 

Send for your free copy of WORD ONE and 
make connections that will do others some good. 

Write WORD ONE at No. 109, 221 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, IL 60606 or at No. 109, 1119 West- 
chester Pi., Los Angeles, CA 90019. 
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A Roman Catholic community 
of priests and brothers 
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Until the cure, 
we offer the care. 


This is the enlightened way to live with 
cancer today. 

Cancer Care. 

For patients who need help. 

For those who want home care. 

For families under emotional and 

financial strain. 

Cancer Care provides free profes- 
sional social work counseling, with as- 
sistance for home care costs when ap- 
propriate, throughout New York City 
and the tri-state area. 

For over 38 years, this agency has 
been r as a vital resource in the 
social work field by medical, psycho- 
logical and other health-related pro- 
fessionals. 

As a result, Cancer Care has been 
able to enhance the quality of life for 
cancer patients and their families in a 
very real way. 

To date, over 400,000 people have 
been helped. 

You can help, too. 

Your tax-deductible contribution to 
Cancer Care enables us to expand and 
extend these services. 


@ cancer care, inc." 


and The NationalCancer Foundation, Inc. * 


An independent, nonsectarian, voluntary agency entire 
ly subporied by private contributions; separate and 
apart from any cancer organization 
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LAKE WOBEGON T-SHIRTS 
If the Lake Wobegon Chamber 
of Commerce offered a souvenir T-shirt, this 
would be it. White, 100% cotton shirt, four 
color design. Banner reads: “Gateway 
to Central Minnesota.” 


For a free catalog featuring these and 
other fine products, write: Wireless, 
Dept. T, Minnesota Public Radio, 45 

East Eighth Street, Saint Paul, 
Minnesota 55101. Or call toll free 
1-800-824-7888 and ask for 
Operator 195. 

















Cinema 


stands her ground, and nearly digs her 
own grave. By the end she is a spiritual 
sibling to Kafka’s Joseph K.—a displaced 
person in a land where everyone tries to 
be reasonable and nothing makes sense. 


Writer Franco Solinas (The Battle of | 


Algiers) and Director Costa-Gavras (Z) 
know how to use movie archetypes to ma- 
nipulate political loyalties. The Israeli 
prosecutor has the superior smile of a bu- 
reaucrat conquistador. The Palestinian is 
tall, thin, suntanned, nice to babies; and 
he has unflinching crystal blue eyes 
(would they lie to you?). And yet, the film 
bends over backward to seem fair to its 
swarm of social and personal ambiguities. 
The result is a well-meaning muddle that 
refuses to come alive. The pace is languid 
when it ought to fall into the march step of 
melodrama. Hanna K. does boast what 
may be a film first: an infant’s circumci- 
sion, in closeup. It is not the only moment 


| in the movie when the viewer is provoked 





to sil up and wince. —R.C. 


BRAINSTORM 


| Say this for Brainstorm: it offers no visible 


evidence of desperation. This is remark- 
able in that its star, Natalie Wood, died 
before shooting was completed. As a re- 
sult, MGM/UA tried to abandon the film, 
over the protests of Director Douglas 
Trumbull and the insurers. 

Say this against Brainstorm: it bears 
no sign of a highly mobilized imagination 
at work. Wood's death cannot be blamed. 
Her role as the estranged wife of a re- 
search scientist appears to have been in- 
trinsically sketchy and secondary; she is 
present on the relatively few occasions 
when the film seems to 
require her. The prob- 
lem lies with the scien- 
tist and his research. 
He is played by Chris- 
topher Walken with a 
charmless introspec- 
liveness that seems 
perversely calculated 
to put the audience off. 
He and Colleague Lou- 
ise Fletcher (who is un- 
persuasive as a threat 
to his marriage, incidentally) have devel- 
oped a Rube Goldberg earmuff device 
that permits the transfer of thoughts and 
feelings from one brain to another. 

The scientists believed they were 
working for the good of mankind, conve- 
niently forgetting that their contract was 
with the military-industrial complex, 
which ultimately asserts its claims to the 
invention. The climactic scuffle is sus- 
penseless: the movie's mind trips, when 
people are wired into the machine, are pe- 
culiarly disappointing since Trumbull has 
a justified reputation (2007, Close Encoun- 
ters of the Third Kind) as a brilliant spe- 
cial-effects man. Brainstorm is a jumble, 
not because it must compensate for a trag- 
edy but because it cannot compensate for 
its own lack of clear purpose and forceful 
dramatic structure. —Rh.S. 





Natalie Wood 








BEYOND THE LIMIT 

An alcoholic Englishman whose decency 
the tropic sun cannot bleach out (Michael 
Caine); a defrocked priest who yet retains 
his vocation (Joaquin de Almeida); a po- 
liceman whose cynicism is not immune to 
humane sympathies (Bob Hoskins); an in- 
nocent who discovers that life is not as 
simple to judge as its ideological surfaces 
seem to promise (Rich- 
ard Gere). Here is Gra- 
ham Greene's basic 
cast, grown rather too 
familiar before he 
lined them all up again 
for his 1973 novel The 
Honorary Consul. 
Christopher Hamp- 
ton’s adaptation stress- 
es the book's flaws 
while diminishing the 
atmospherics and the 
behavioral quirkiness that gave it fitful 
life. The principals all seem uncomfort- 
ably miscast, and the direction by John 
Mackenzie (The Long Good Friday) is 
classy-dull. Good intentions a good siesta 
make. R.S. 


LONELY HEARTS 

A middle-aged piano tuner is freed of his 
lifelong devotion to his mother when she 
dies; a sexually timid woman leaves her 
overprotective parents and sets up a small 
life of her own; a dating service introduces 
them, and their halting romance is con- 
stantly put off course by a variety of mod- 
est mishaps. This Australian film is res- 
cued from total self-effacement by the 
vulnerability and believability of Norman 
Kaye and Wendy Hughes in the central 
roles. Director Paul Cox knows that in 
life, as opposed to the movies, the first pen 
you grab is always dry, significant emo- 
tional activities are often interrupted by 
whimpering dogs, important dialogue is 
often delivered by someone chomping on 
an empty Styrofoam cup. These asides 
drain the sentimentality out of the movie, 
granting it a surprising singularity. —&.S. 


KOYAANISQATSI 

Welcome to History of the World, Part II. 
When you begin your 87-min. movie with 
the volcanic birth pangs of creation and 
end it with a space capsule that falls to 
earth like the last dying star, no one is 
likely to accuse you of undue modesty. | 
Novice Director Godfrey Reggio pours 
thousands of images over the moviegoer: 
helicopter shots of rolling hills and fields, 
slow-motion filming of buildings being 
demolished, streams of cars and pedestri- 
ans in a big hurry to get nowhere. There is 
no narration, only the intoxicating drone 
of Composer Philip Glass’s score. The 
film’s title (rhymes with coy honest Nazi) 
is a Hopi word meaning “life out of bal- 
ance”; but the Manichaean juxtaposition 
of nature (good) and civilization (bad) 
need not be taken too seriously. Enjoy the 
picture instead as the ravishing prototype 
for an avant-garde MTV. —R.C. 
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Heroism Without Sentiment 


THE STORIES OF BERNARD MALAMUD 





by Bernard Malamud; Farrar Straus Giroux; 350 pages; $17.95 





printers do not ordinarily sign up 

for marathons, nor do lonely 
long-distance runners enter the crush 
of 100-yard dashes. But some authors 
perform an analogous feat by writing 
both short stories and novels. Instead 
of being complimented on their ver- 
satility, though, they frequently en- 
counter a peculiar problem: facing 
themselves as competitors. Choices, 
so the assumption goes, must be 
made. Which Hemingway is the ullti- 
mate winner, the one who broke so 
many tapes in /n Our Time or the one 
who strode with such manly endur- 
ance through The Sun Also Rises? 
Which O'Hara, which Welty, which 
Cheever, which Updike? Admirers 
ofa given writer will usually extol the 
novels; praising short stories can be a 
subtle form of denigration. 

Under such difficult conditions, 
Author Bernard Malamud, 69, has 
been racing himself for a long time. 
In 31 years he has published seven 
novels, including The Natural (1952) 
and The Fixer (1966), interspersed 
with four volumes of short fiction. 
The Stories of Bernard Malamud in- 


cludes 23 pieces selected by the author | 


from these past assemblages, plus two 
previously uncollected stories. The book 
not only offers substantial evidence that 
Malamud's stories are better than his 
novels; it makes the distinction seem irrel- 
evant. In sufficient concentration, small 
objects achieve critical mass, enough fast 
victories add up to a triumphant long 
haul. 
| Malamud’s world reveals itself bit by 
| bit: a place of stony certainties and infran- 
gible laws, brightened occasionally by en- 
claves of unexpected magic. Those who 
live here are predominantly poor, op- 
pressed by hard work. Most are men with- 
out women. More than half the heroes in 
these stories are bachelors or widowers. 
There are also a few male characters for 
whom marital status hardly matters: a 
talking horse named Abramowitz, a be- 
draggled black bird who claims he is Jew- 
ish and calls himself Schwartz. The main 
character in a story called The Model 
speaks for most of Malamud’s men: “Is 
there nothing more to my life than it is 
now? Is this all that is left to me?” 

These people must bear Old Testa- 
ment burdens, punished not just by life 
but by the suspicion that they somehow 
deserve all the troubles heaped upon 
them. In The Mourners, a sick old man 
faces eviction from his fifth-floor tene- 
ment room. He sits huddled on his floor: 
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“How, in so short a life, could a man do so 





Manischevitz was pro- 
foundly disappointed at the 
* return of his active pain and suffer- 
ing. He had hoped for a longer in- 
terval of easement, long enough to 


have t other than of him- 
is troubles. Day by day, 
after minute, he lived in 
in his only memory, ques- 
necessity of it, inveigh- 
with affection, against 
so much, Gottenyu? If 
to teach His servant a 

some reason, some 
cause—the nature of His nature— 
to teach him, say, for reasons of his 


tt 


E 
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a little lesson, why then any of the 
tragedies that had happened to 
him, any one would have sufficed to 
chasten him. But ail together—the 
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much wrong?” Advancing years do not 
bring with them the comforts and support 
of progeny; there are enough ungrateful 
daughters here to stock several road com- 
panies of King Lear, and sons are equally 
unfeeling. 

The only children who do not ig- 
nore or turn on their fathers are re- 
tarded. In The Silver Crown, a rabbi 
explains his obese, mentally handi- 
capped daughter: “She’s not perfect, 
though God, who made her in His 
image, is Himself perfection. What 
this means I don’t have to tell you.” 
In /diots First, Mendel has been ap- 
proached by Ginzburg, a messenger 
of death, and warned that his life ex- 
pires at midnight. Mendel must 
somehow raise the train fare to send 
his son Isaac, who is 39 and unable to 
care for himself, to an uncle in Cali- 
fornia. He succeeds, and the fierce- 
ness of his determination frightens 
= even death himself. The father deliv- 
ers his son: “He waited on the plat- 
form until the train began slowly to 
move. Isaac sat at the edge of his seat, 
his face strained in the direction of 
his journey. When the train was 
gone, Mendel ascended the stairs to 
see what had become of Ginzburg.” 

This is one of the handful of hap- 
» py endings in Malamud’s stories. Yet 
all the tales radiate a joy that has 
nothing to do with consequences, 
The author consistently portrays 
a kind of heroism devoid of self- 
consciousness or sentimentality. Con- 
vinced that their fates have already been 
determined, characters go on stubbornly 
behaving as if their actions mattered. The 
grocer in The Cost of Living knows that 
the supermarket moving in next door will 
destroy the 27 years that he has put into 
his business. He tries to compete and is 


wiped out within seven months, Although | 


he takes no consolation from the fact, he 
has, at least, not gone gently into that 
bad night 


Ss uicide? “Don’t ever think of it,” says a 
character in The German Refugee. 
“it’s total defeat.” The person who re- 
ceives this warning eventually does take 
his own life. Malamud is probably the 
most severe writer of his generation, a 
trait that may explain why his work has 
been extensively admired but less widely 
loved. Still, the gathering of these stories 
reveals a gentleness in Malamud’s art that 
was not always clear before. He admires 
the sheer cussedness of his characters, 
their backs to the wall, squabbling in the 
maw of annihilation. He relishes the 
cranks and eccentrics who, destined to 
suffer and die, still insist on making noise 
in a vast, indifferent universe. Mendel, 
grappling with his fate, screams, “You 
bastard, don’t you understand what it 
means human?” This book offers 25 vivid 





and unforgettable answers. —By PaulGray | 
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LET E-COM “SIGN, SEAL, AND 


DELIVER” YOU 
THAN YOU'RE 


There’s a better way to send out com- 
puter-originated mail. The Postal Service’s 
E-COM Service. It lets your computer 
transmit directly to ours. So you can send 
announcements and invoices, for example, 


while you bypass a lot of work—and expense. 


E-COM Service is a cooperative effort 
between private sector communication car- 


It prints your messages, which can be up 
to two pages long. Folds them. And puts the mM 
in envelopes, all at the Post Office. 
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It gives you all this-which cuts your labor 


costs, too-for 26° for the first page. And only 


5* more for the second. Postage, paper & 
envelopes included. 


R MAIL FOR LESS 
SPENDING NOW. 


riers and your Post Office. Here’s how it 
works. Once your system is set up for E-COM 
Service, your computer operator simply pre- 
pares the message. It’s then transmitted as 
data, by telephone or other communication 
carrier, to any one or more of 25 Serving Post 
Offices throughout the country. And E-COM 
Service takes care of all the rest. 
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It saves you time by letting you 
transmit your message directly to 
the Post Office by telephone or 
other communication carrier. And 

it saves time by printing your 

message right at the Post Office. 
Then it delivers your mail in just 2 
days or less. 













We can help you figure out the best 
way to link up with E-COM Service. 
And we can even give you any technical 
advice you might need. 

So why not let new E-COM Service 

give you a hand with the mail? For 

more information, simply call or write 
your communication carrier or your 
local Postmaster. 
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Brothers and 
Masters 


THE PENITENT 

by Isaac Bashevis Singer 

Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 170 pages; 
$13.95 


THE BROTHERS SINGER 
by Clive Sinclair 
Allison & Busby; 176 pages; $14.95 


or most of this century, Isaac Bashevis 
Singer has spoken for a great and an- 
cient minority: demons. In his fiction, 
they install themselves in mirrors to af- 
flict women with vanity, render bride- 


































Isaac Bashevis and Israel Joshua Singer 


| grooms impotent on wedding nights, 
| knock over Sabbath candles, spill poor 
men's dinners. “The demons,” he says, 
“represent to me, in a sense, the ways of 
the world, Instead of saying this is the way 
things happen, I will say this is the way 
demons behave.” 

Evidently the imps are powerful 
enough to influence even a Nobel laure- 
ate. Hence the strange ambivalence of 
The Penitent. This “new” novel was first 
published in 1973. It exhibits Singer's nar- 
rative mastery, but none of his compas- 
sion; it offers only one character, Joseph 
| Shapiro, and he is so acrimonious that in 
an afterword, Singer disavows his own 
creation: “While I was brought up among 
extremists who thought and felt like that 

angry man... | cannot agree with him.” 
Few can. Shapiro is afflicted with a 
temperament suited less to a religious 
| zealot than to a retrograde cab driver. In 
Jerusalem, the bitter, aging monologuist 
recalls his days in America. There, “as in 
Sodom, the perpetrator went free and the 
witness rotted in jail. And all this was 
done in the name of liberalism.” Argues 
Shapiro: “When a man sleeps with a mod- 
ern woman, he actually gets into bed with 
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all her lovers. That's why there are so 
many homosexuals today.” 

Shapiro’s screed is occasionally di- 
verted by memories of adulteries past 
(“Sin, too, requires time”), but his princi- 
pal obsessions are the idols of contempo- 
rary society: novels, psychiatry, sociology, 
pornography, politics, and worldliness in 
general. In his view, humanity's chance 
for redemption lies in unquestioning faith. 
That alone can reconcile the hopes of hu- 
manity and the violence of history. Sha- 
piro takes a circuitous route to arrive at 
Dante's dictum: “In his will is our peace.” 

As in the past, Singer fuses two styles: 
the fabulist confined to his shtet! and the 
modernist who regards the universe as a 
stark and enigmatic combat zone. If Jo- 
seph Shapiro is disagreeable, he is never 
less than credible; once again the author 
displays a talent for mimicry that has pre- 
viously allowed him to imitate Satan, 
fools, saints and, on one occasion, a roost- 
er. True, his gift has been squandered on a 
man with no redeeming features, but for 
once Singer is not out to charm his read- 
ers. He and his penitent seem content to 
prove the old Yiddish proverb “Going 
backward is still a form of travel.” 

In his double biography, The Brothers 
Singer, British Writer Clive Sinclair 
traces that journey back to Poland, where 
Singer was born in 1904. If a writer's capi- 
tal is his childhood, Singer is a literary 
Rothschild, still retailing anecdotes he 


| heard swirling through the streets of Bil- 





goray and Lublin. Many stories contain 
transsexual themes—oblique references 
to his mother and father; Isaac’s older 
brother, Novelist Israel Joshua Singer 
(The Brothers Ashkenazi), called his par- 
ents’ marriage “a tragedy, due to the fact 
that fate transposed genders in heaven.” 
His father, a rabbi, was “soft,” his wife 
was “sharp”; he was “more a creature of 
the heart than of intellect,” she was “to- 
tally devoted to reason and logic.” 

That tension is apparent in the famil- 
ial novels of Israel and the hypnotic fables 
of Isaac. The younger man’s stories of su- 
pernatural powers arise from the days 
when he was a God-haunted youth alter- 
nately studying sacred works and trem- 
bling at the revelations of Dostoyevsky: “I 
suffered deep crises, was subject to hallu- 
cinations. My dreams were filled with de- 
mons, ghosts, devils, corpses.” His fasci- 
nation with the secular began with his 
brother's apostasy. Recalled Israel: “I 
could gather more from one person than 
from a thousand holy books. I fled from 
these books and slaked my thirst for life 
among ... the common people whose 
lives seemed so round and complete.” 

The older boy became a total skeptic, 
exaggerating his mother's tendencies; 
Isaac rebelled against rebellion, ransack- 
ing “the spiritual treasure trove” of reli- 
gious belief. As Sinclair observes, Isaac 
the daydreamer “gloried in the aristocra- 
cy of his imagination.” His sibling “ob- 
served the world as a political machine.” 

Poland and, eventually, Europe could 












For 13 decades. YWCA wom- 
en have been moving ... 
and changing patterns of 
action - and Inaction - In 
areas of special need to 
women and girls. YWCA 
women address both na- 


tional and international 
concerns within their home 
communities, working in 


more than 6,000 locations 
all over the country. 


For all these decades - 
more than 50,000 days - 
YWCA women have moved 
to find solutions to problems. 
Issues have remained the 
same: their expressions 
change with the times and 
YWCA women address 
these issues according to 
changes the times demand. 


Being a good parent, 
ralsing a responsible child, 
earning a respectable and 
comfortable living, contri- 
buting to the community, 
recognizing the worth of 
every individual - these 
tasks have challenged us 
through the decades. 


That's the continuity of 
the YWCA. That's why we've 
been successful for 125 
years. People have turned 
to us for help, and they’ve 
gotten it. 


They still do. 
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For further information, 
contact your community YWCA, 
or write Communications, 
Nationa! Board, YWCA 
135 West 50th Street 
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Own a bottle. 


It's worth the price 
to have at least one thing in your life 
that’s absolutely perfect. 
Tanqueray Gin, a singular experience. 
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Why it’s part 
of Africa. 


Well, it's on the southern tip of the 
continent. 

That's just the beginning. 

In common with the heart of Africa, 
you'll find nature untouched by man. Vast 
reserves of wildlife, roaming across great 
plains punctuated by majestic mountains. 

You'll find fascinating deserts and 
lush, green forests. Warm winters under 
blue skies. 

A seemingly endless variety of tribal 
cultures. 

In South Africa you'll find the essence 
of Africa. 

Unknown. Unpredictable. Beautiful. 

You'll sense the mystery. 


South Africa. 


Why it’s not. 


In 1652, the Dutch brought their 
architecture. Soon after, the English 
broughttheir traditions. The Germans, their 
culture. The French, a knack for making 
wines. 

A settlement, startling in its diversity, 
blossomed. They called it Cape Town. 

In 1871, diamonds were discovered 
in Kimberley. And fifteen years later, gold in 
Johannesburg. The fortune hunters came 
and uncovered the wealth that makes 
South Africa unique on the continent. 

It is a country of golden beaches and 
seas of flowers. Thriving cities and glittering 
nightlife. Fashionable shopping districts. 
Extraordinary museums. 

And a cosmopolitan population, with 
a wealth of traditional languages and 
cultures. 

All of which makes South Africa — 
truly — a world in one country. 

Ask your travel agent about special 
round trip airfares starting from $999. 


South Africa. A world in one country. 


South African Tourist Corporation, 
| 747 Third Avenue, | 
| New York, N.Y. 10017. | 
| Tel. (212) 838-8841; telex 649535. | 
| Offices also located in Chicago | 
| satour and Beverly Hills. | 
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Put yourself behind the wheel of the 
sports car of your dreams...an authentic 
replica of the classic 1952 MG-TD. 

It’s fun, it’s easy and it costs far less 
than you ever dreamed when you build 
it yourself with Fiberfab. Assembles 
easily over a VW chassis. Offers lots of 
sports car driving pleasure. Backed by 





over twenty years of experience helping 
people build the cars of their dreams. 
Fiberfab . . . fun to build, fun to drive, 
fun to own. For complete information, 
just call toll-free: 
800-328-5671 
Then build some fun into your life. 


F / FIBERFAB, INC. 
First Western Bank Bldg. 8800 West Highway 7 


Suite 416, Minneapolis, MN 55426 
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not hold Israel. He fled to America, where 
he became one of the most outspoken of 
the early anti-Stalinist writers. A short 
while later, he sent for his brother, thus 
saving him from certain annihilation in 
the Holocaust. But he could not forestall 
tragedy. Early in 1944, Israel died of a 
heart attack in New York City. It was, his 
younger brother remembers, “the greatest 
misfortune of my entire life. He was my 


father, my teacher. I never really recov- | 


ered from this blow.” 

Indeed, in The Penitent he still refers 
to Israel as “my late brother and master.” 
Sinclair's luminous little volume is hardly 
the definitive study of the brothers Singer, 
but in its examination of sources it shows 
why Isaac has earned the title he once be- 
stowed on another character: the magi- 


| cian of Lublin. Writing in Yiddish, using 


| at the age of 79, he still believes in | 


the demonic forces of art and recollection, 
he has kept his brother's memory alive, 
raised a ruined city, given the power of 
speech to a vanished people and revived 
an ailing language. Is it any wonder that 


miracles? — By Stefan Kanfer 


True Vocation 


THIS MAN AND MUSIC 
by Anthony Burgess 
McGraw-Hill; 192 pages; $14.95 


old by a doctor at the age of 43 that he 

had a year to live, Anthony Burgess 
greeted the news by taking up a literary 
career. He turned out five books in one 
year, hoping that the royalties might 
make a legacy for his wife. Now. 23 years 
and some 40 books later, the author of A 
Clockwork Orange and Earthly Powers 
still regards writing as an “unwanted” 
gift, an “enforced vocation.” 

His true vocation. he says. is the one 
he has aspired to ever since adolescence, 
when he sat transfixed by a BBC radio 
broadcast of Debussy's L ‘Aprés-Midi d'un 
Faune: composing. With little outside en- 
couragement, young Bur- 
gess taught himself music, 
beginning with the piano 
keyboard. “Find middle 
Cc.” he maintains, “and 
you have found every- 
thing.” At 20 he had writ- 
ten his first symphony. By 
the time of his erroneous 
death sentence he had, 
while supporting himself 
as a teacher, produced a 
catalogue of 65 mostly un- 
played works. 

In This Man and Music, Burgess sets 
out to see what his two arts have to say to 
each other. Music, of course, does not 
“say” anything: its content is tension and 
release. It communicates, but mysterious- 
ly, as “a semiotic organization.” When the 
symphonic tone poems of Berlioz and 
Strauss try to incorporate narrative and 
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character, the novelist in Burgess protests. 
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“The same determination that built the Erie Canal 
powers many of today’s emerging growth companies’ 


Robert E. Brennan, President, First Jersey Securities 


Today, the 363 mile long Erie Canal stands as testimony 
to the bulldog determination of its builders, who faced 
monumental problems every step of the way. Political 
squabbling. Wilderness obstacles. Changes in elevation. 
Laborers with only picks and shovels. No experienced 
engineers. And a continual shortage of funds. Neverthe- 
less, in 1825, after eight backbreaking years, the canal 
was opened. 

Its impact was immediate and immense. By linking 
the Great Lakes with the Hudson River, the Erie Canal 





opened up trade with Mid-America, and turned New 
York into our major commercial center. 
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Literature that yearns toward the condi- 
tion of music provides a more promising 
line of inquiry. Burgess explores lyric 
verse, the sprung rhythms of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, the verbal polyphony of 
James Joyce. He envisions quasimusical 
novels built on principles of “structural- 
ism. a liberation from marketplace mean- 
ings.” and offers two of his own, M/Fand 
Napoleon Symphony, as exhibits. 

The going gets technical at times. 
Burgess assumes, for example. that most 
of his readers will recognize the “mystic 
chord” of Scriabin when they see it on a 
staff. But he writes with his usual quirky 
vigor and never loses sight of the quotid- 
ian world in which mystic chords get writ- 
ten: glossing one of his own scores, he re- 
calls such details of its composition as “a 
particular face on television, a stab of 
heartburn, the cat licking my toes.” Those 
who persist through the occasional thick- 
ets of crotchets and quavers will find in 
this little book the middle C of Anthony 
Burgess. —By Christopher Porterfield 
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Editors’ Choice 


FICTION: The Cannibal Galaxy. 
Cynthia Ozick @ Cathedral, 
Raymond Carver @ Fools of Fortune, 
William Trevor @ The Name of the 
Rose. Umberto Eco @ Slouching 
Towards Kalamazoo, Peter De Vries 
Some Tame Gazelle. Barbara Pym 


NONFICTION: Andropoy. Zhores A 
Medvedev @ Eisenhower. Stephen E. 
Ambrose @ Fatal Vision. Joe 
McGinniss @ Gorillas in the Mist. 
Dian Fossey ¢ Madame de Sévigné. 
Frances Mossiker @ The Rosenberg 
File. Ronald Radosh and Joyce 
Milton 
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ItS now possible for people who've 
only admired great pictures to take them. 







chip computer automatically selects 1984, there is a $35 cash rebate. 
the proper lens opening and shutter So visit your Nikon camera 
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And through-the-lens flash genious programmed FG. 
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| APrize as Good as Golding © 





Anew Nobel laureate raises hackles and questions 


Q. Name three authors worthy of the 


Nobel Prize for Literature whose last 
names start with the letter G. 

A. Nadine Gordimer. Giinter Grass. 
Graham Greene. 


ight, but still incorrect. With tradi- 

tional quirkiness, the Swedish Acade- 
my last week bestowed the Nobel laurel 
(and approximately $193,000) on English 
Novelist William Golding. The decision 
dumbfounded nearly everybody and 
drove one of the 18 academy members 
into an unprecedented public complaint. 
Artur Lundkvist, 77, called the selection 
of Golding a “coup” and described the 
new laureate as “decent but hardly in the 
Nobel Prize class.” Lars Gyllensten, per- 
manent secretary of the academy, coun- 
tered this objection by saying Lundkvist 
has “the soul of a magpie” and then an- 
nounced, a day later, that the maverick 
“has beaten a retreat and acknowledged 
that Golding is worthy of the prize.” 

Others may not be so quickly con- 
vinced. The academy’s lengthy statement 
explaining its choice notes that Golding’s 
books “can be read with pleasure and 
profit without the need to make much ef- 
fort with learning or acumen.” The trou- 
ble with this statement is that it is both 
true and something less than a ringing en- 
dorsement for the world’s most presti- 
gious literary honor. 

Golding, 72, should have been spared 
both the Nobel Prize and the controversy 
surrounding its unexpected arrival. An 
amiable, modest man, he once noted that 
“my books have been written out ofa kind 
of delayed adolescence.” The self-evalua- 
tion is astute, for the readers who have 
responded most enthusiastically to his 
work have been succeeding generations of 
adolescents. 

His father was a schoolteacher, his 
mother a suffragist, and the Cornish vil- 
lage of his childhood comfortable and in- 
sular. His parents wanted him to become 
a scientist, but after two years at Oxford 
he decided to study English literature in- 
stead. After graduation he held a succes- 





a provincial theater company, published a 
volume of poems when he was 23, and en- 
listed in the Royal Navy at the onset of 
World War II. In his early 30s, Golding 
came of age. “One had one’s nose rubbed 
in the human condition,” he recalls. He 
witnessed the sinking of the Bismarck, 
took part in the Normandy invasion and 
decided that the human race was inher- 
ently evil. 

This revelation, added to postwar 
years of teaching, produced Lord of the 
Flies (1954), a taut parable about a group 
of English schoolboys who are deposited 
for safekeeping on a coral island while 





inexorably, they revert to savagery. “The 
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sion of temporary jobs, including one with | | 


their elders wage nuclear war. Slowly but | 











The winner: a master of textbook despair 








Excerpt 

a ia Here, struck down by the 

heat, the sow fell and the 
hunters hurled themselves at her. 
This dreadful eruption from an un- 
known world made her frantic; she 
squealed and bucked and the air was 
full of sweat and noise and blood 
and terror. Roger ran around the 
heap, prodding with his spear when- 
ever pigflesh appeared. Jack was on 
top of the sow, stabbing downward 
with his knife. Roger found a lodg- 
ment for his point and began to push 
ull he was leaning with his whole 
weight. The spear moved forward 
inch by inch, and the terrified 
squealing became a high-pitched 
scream. Then Jack found the throat 
and the hot blood spouted over his 
hands. The sow collapsed under 
them and they were heavy and ful- 
filled upon her. The butterflies still 
danced, preoccupied in the center of 


the clearing. ¥ ¥ 


LORD OF THE FLIES 
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| to the defects of human nature.” The book 
| sold modestly in both England and the 


theme,” Golding explained, “is an at- 
tempt to trace the defects of society back 


US. (2,383 copies), but a paperback re- 
print issued in 1959 hit pay dirt. It became 
the desired and then the required reading 
for millions of high school and college 
students. 

The novel’s continuing popularity (it 
has now sold more than 7 million copies) 
can easily be explained. Its follow-the- 
dots symbolism is eminently teachable 
(“The breaking of a pair of eyeglasses 
means... .”), and the heavily underscored 
message of inescapable depravity is at- 
tractive to those who want no responsibil- 
ity for the state of the world. According to 
the Swedish Academy, “Golding inveighs 
against those who think it is the political 
or other systems that create evil. Evil 
springs from the depth of man himself—it 
is the wickedness in human beings that 
creates the evil systems or that changes 
what from the beginning is, or could 
be, good into something iniquitous and 
destructive.” 





his point does not seem to need bela- 

boring, yet the eight novels that Gol- 
ding wrote after Lord of the Flies relent- 
lessly do so, in frequently venturesome 
ways. Neanderthals are exterminated by 
a rapacious new breed of creatures called 
Homo sapiens (The Inheritors); a ship- 
wrecked survivor clings to a rock in the 
Atlantic Ocean, wondering (along with 
the reader) whether he is alive or dead 
and recalling his wickedness on dry land 
(Pincher Martin); a towering religious 
structure is erected on a foundation of 
slime (The Spire). 

The common thread running through 
all this is a sort of dormitory determinism: 
we are poor little goats, born helpless and 
nasty into a world we never made, and we 
can only do what we were destined to do. 
Golding’s earnestness in portraying this 
feral landscape is obvious on every page of 
his books. But the highest art is achieved 
through surprise, the intimation of a pat- 
tern established and then inspiringly bro- 
ken, the fusion of particulars creating a 
light in which the familiar looks prophet- 
ic. Against such possibilities, Golding 
must be judged on his accomplishments 
and pronounced a master of textbook 
despair. 

It is no secret that the Swedish Acade- 
my’s decisions have often been slanted to- 
ward geopolitical rather than literary 
concerns. This hedge against Western he- 
gemony proved instructive; every so often 
the world had to confront an unknown 
writer of an obscure tongue. But the 
award to Golding, a comfortable English- 
man with no extreme political opinions, 
must give pause even to the staunchest de- 
fenders of the Nobel experiment. Can 
those charged with making the awards 
tell quality when they see it? Golding is 
fine, to be sure, but not before Gordimer, 
Grass and Greene. And, in alphabetical 
order, not before Kobo Abe, Jorge Luis 
Borges, Italo Calvino. . . — By Paul Gray 
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Cendrillon Becomes Cinderella 





Subtitling a fairy tale at the New York City Opera 


n May 1982, Beverly Sills was the hon- 
ored guest at the Peking Opera. She 
found the music entrancing, the setting 
beguiling—and the opera incomprehensi- 
ble. So did many Chinese in the audience. 
Therein lay the seeds of a revolution: the 
libretto was flashed on a screen at the side 
of the stage for the benefit of those in the 
| audience who might not grasp every nu- 
ance of archaic Mandarin. Sills resolved 
to take a cue from what she witnessed. 
The idea was reinforced when the Cana- 
dian Opera in Toronto pioneered the use 








a. 


And you, prepare her carriage. 
SelM ie Mal; mee.-lealul- Up 





who has long strived to make opera less of | 
an elitist entertainment. “I think we 
should eliminate as many barriers as pos- 
sible to opera. With subtitles, you can 
have opera in the language the composer 
wrote it in and relax, instead of straining 
to understand the words.” 

Cendrillon’s star, Soprano Faith 
Esham, found that captions made the au- 
dience more responsive to her singing 
“Listeners get both the jokes and the senti- 
ment,” she observed. “For example, in the 


| first act, when Cinderella’s father, step- 


400D 
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In the first act of Cendrillon, the fairy godmother arranges for the heroine's gala send-off : 








of English captions in its productions of 
Richard Strauss’s Elektra and Claudio 
Monteverdi's L ‘/ncoronazione di Poppea. 
Last month the New York City Opera 
became the first major company in the 
US. to subtitle a live opera performance 
| For the experiment, General Director Sills 
| chose Jules Massenet’s Cendrillon, a rarely 
performed, exquisitely frothy turn-of-the- 
century version of the Cinderella tale. The 
English subtitles, selectively translated 
from the French libretto, were projected 
on a dark, 6-ft. by 47-ft. screen unobtru- 
sively suspended below the theater’s pro- 
scenium arch. Members of the audience 
could either ignore the running titles or 
read along as the action unfolded onstage. 
The opera management, the perform- 
ers and much of the audience regarded 
the experiment as a triumph. “It’s one of 
the most revolutionary innovations to 
come into the opera house,” exulted Sills, 


Even Cinderella thought the captions made the audience more responsive. 








mother and stepsisters leave her to go to 
the ball, the audience understands with 
the translation that Cinderella is not just 
feeling sorry for herself: it is a poignant 
and reflective moment for her.” Esham is 
not afraid the subtitles will draw attention 
away from her artistry: “I just sing louder.” 

Members of the audience who an- 
swered a New York City Opera question- 
naire were overwhelmingly in favor of the 
subtitles. A sampling of operagoers inter- 
viewed by TIME during the first two weeks 
of Cendrillon performances had scarcely 
any complaints. Opera Buff Milicent Au- 
erbach conceded that continually looking 
up at the titles and down at the stage 
could give someone seated in the orches- 
tra a pain in the neck. “The words being 
sung and the subtitles didn’t always coin- 
cide,” noted Brooklyn College Professor 
Carolyn Richmond. “But the captions 
were very helpful. Even though I under- 





stand French, | wouldn't have grasped a 
lot of what was being sung without them.” 
Cyril Harris, who designed the acoustics 
for New York City’s Avery Fisher Hall, 
was also impressed. Harris, a stickler for 
concert-hall perfection, said, “I thought 
the captions would be distracting, but 
they weren't.” 

The fact that subtitling of live opera is 
being tried out in New York City came as 
no surprise to Daniel Toscan du Plantier, 
Europe’s top producer of opera on film. 
Said he: “Since opera in America is 
among the world’s stuffiest and most re- 
sistant to change, it’s clear that something | 
radical has to be done to reach new audi- | 
ences. People are now demanding to fol- 
low the story more closely, The success of 
an opera is linked to the story as much as | 
it is to the music.” Still, many fans prefer | 
to hear opera sung in English translation. | 
Andrew Porter, who has rendered 27 op- 
eras into English, including all of Mo- 
zart’s and the entire Ring cycle of Wag- 
ner, said, “On the whole, it often makes 
better sense for an American cast to sing 
to an American audience in the language 
they have in common.” Nonetheless, Por- 
ter found the New York City Opera cap- 
tions helpful. “American audiences 
shouldn't have English all the time; what 
you gain in being intelligible you often 
lose in musical sounds.” Porter cited his 
translation of Tristan and Isolde. “Be- 
cause of the heavy orchestration of the 
work, it was hard to understand the opera 
in English,” he recalled. “In fact, I won- 
dered why I had translated it at all.” 








he success of New York City Opera's 

bilingual Cendrillon has encouraged 
Sills to subtitle all of the company’s for- 
eign-language operas next season, includ- 
ing The Barber of Seville, Rigoletto, Ma- 
dame Butterfly, La Boheme and Turandot 
Last week the San Francisco Opera began 
using titles on an experimental basis. | 
Next season the Houston Grand Opera 
plans to adopt the new system 

But are the older, tradition-bound op- 
era houses ready for subtitles? In France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy and Britain, the | 
answer was resoundingly negative. When 
asked about providing captions at Rome’s 
Opera House, its former superintendent, 
Roman Vlad, declared, “I have never 
heard of such a thing.” But in New York 
City the management of one of the world’s 
most traditional opera houses, the Metro- 
politan, was eyeing the larger, younger au- | 
dience captioning is likely to attract. “I'm | 
asking a lot of people to go see the subtitles 
at the New York City Opera,” said Metro- 
politan General Manager Anthony Bliss, 
impressed by the Canadian Opera’s cap- 
tioned productions. “I have observed infi- 
nitely more understanding of opera with 
subtitling; even the most dyed-in-the- 
wool opera fan will admit he learned 
something.” —By Patricia Blake. 
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A brilliant aaah production of Shakespeare's tragedy starting 


Nicol Willial 
Monday, October 17 at 9 PM on PBS 


Check your local listings 


Brought to you by Exxon, Metropolitan Life,and The Morgan Bank 


n and Jane Lapotaire under the direction of Jack Gold. 
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Essay — 

















hen there’s the one about the prisoners who were so familiar 

with the jokes told in the penitentiary that all they needed 
to do was call out the number of a particular knee-slapper to 
keep themselves in stitches, Offering a demonstration for a visi- 
tor, the warden called out 61-37-4. The prisoners howled and 
guffawed. “Now you try one,” invited the warden. The visitor 
called out 53, then 89 and finally 2. No laughter, not a chuckle. 
The warden shrugged: “I guess it depends on how you tell it.” 

But seriously, folks: What about James Watt? Is it simply a 
matter of a fellow with poor comic delivery? That most recent 
remark, the one about the new coal-leasing review commission 
consisting of “a black, a woman, two Jews and a cripple.” It 
nearly got Watt ousted a few weeks ago. It might yet. Why? Sure- 
ly the substance of his remark is not taboo. In the right hands, 
with the right tone, a joke about the overexacting demands of af- 
firmative action could result in genuine, harmless hilarity. But 
not with Watt. When he tells a joke, the prisoners start to riot. 

In part this is due to Watt's choice of language—the word crip- 
ple in this instance, which has the sound of a 
flat slap in the face. Yet a few days after Watt's 
remark, ina bizarre protest demonstration in 
his defense, a man on crutches supported the 
usage, citing other contexts where “cripple” is 
benign. True enough. Former Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Earl Butz forced himself out of the 
Ford Administration by telling a cruel and 
tasteless joke about “coloreds”; yet Dick 
Gregory could title his autobiography 
Nigger, and Flip Wilson won love and 
fortune by creating self-mocking black stereo- 
types. Context seems all, or much at any rate. 
One might imagine the comedy team of Butz 
and Watt barnstorming America hearing 
nary a titter in places where Amos ‘n’ Andy 
brought down the house. 

Something more seems to lie behind 
Watt's spectacular comic failures, however. 
Something connected to Watt as a character and to the audience 
(.e., the citizenry) he haplessly addresses. His employer, after all, 
addresses the same audience quite successfully, except for the time 
he decided to endear himself toa group of professional women: “If 
it weren't for women, us men would be walking around in skin suits 
carrying clubs.” Usually he does better. Unlike Watt, the Presi- 
dent generally prefers humor tocomedy, humor being the warmer 
and more companionable exercise. Comedy cuts off human feel- 
ing, humor thrives on it, especially on self-deprecation. “I know 
your organization was founded by six Washington newspaperwo- 
men in 1919,” the President told the Washington Press Club in 
1981. Pausing like Jack Benny, he added: “It seems like only yes- 
terday.” Yet he uses comedy too. Once in New York he delivered a 
fine line at a ceremony involving the Westway highway project, 
apologizing to the crowd that James Watt would have been present 
had he not been on assignment strip mining the Rose Garden. 

Now why should it be funny when the President, who hired 
and supports Watt, makes a joke about his man’s shaky reputa- 
tion, while Watt is, in his own terms, as funny as a crutch? Be- 
cause Reagan understands the delicacy of what George Mer- 
edith called the comic spirit. He knows that comedy serves as 
“an interpretation of the general mind” and must be handled 
with a surgeon’s control. The Rose Garden remark was a joke on 
himself, at no one’s expense, including Watt's. Indeed, it extend- 
ed to the realm of absurdity the public’s complaints about the 
Secretary's policies, implying by reversal that the President 
would never let Watt get out of hand. In short, Reagan knows 








Why Reagan Is Funny and Watt Not 














that comedy, dealt carefully, may serve as an intellectual weap- 
on, and thus he uses it deliberately whenever he seeks to dispel a 
serious national worry. 

John Kennedy too was adept at this technique, poking fun at 
his wealth, his Harvard education, even his Catholicism (“Now I 
understand why Henry the Eighth set up his own church”), in the 
knowledge that all these attributes were of sincere concern to 
some portion of the electorate. Taking Indian Prime Minister 
Nehru on a yacht ride, Kennedy pointed out the mansions of 
Newport, R.L: “I wanted you to see how the average American 
family lives.” Gerald Ford used to kid about the Secret Service 
earning “combat pay” when they accompanied him ona round of 
golf. Even Richard Nixon, whoseems to have learned the sound of 
laughter by listening to recordings, managed the art of comic de- 
fusing from time to time. “I don’t trust President Johnson,” he 
once observed, about to refer to a source of his own embitterment, 
“because of the way he looks on television.” 

The processes of mind set in motion by such remarks are lab- 
yrinthine but uncomplicated. The teller of 
the joke, realizing that there are unfavorable 
assumptions about him, wishes, by saying 
something funny, to suggest that they are un- 
important or untrue. A joke may seem a frail 
vehicle for issuing rebuttals of substance, but 
it can do the job a) if the teller knows when 
and how to tell it and, more fundamentally, 
b) if he feels a basic sympathy with his critics, 
that is, if he takes their objections seriously 
enough to make a joke about them. The joke, 
so employed, becomes a sign of respect, and 
the laughter it elicits springs from the audi- 
ence’s appreciation of being appreciated. But 
the laughter is also the laughter of relief, like 
a great loud sigh, because curled in that 
laughter lies the admission that perhaps their 
worries about Kennedy’s wealth, Nixon's 5 
o'clock shadow or Ford’s clumsiness were sil- 
ly, exaggerated or unfounded. Almost at once, he who was a 
source of fear becomes an object of affection. 

When, on the other hand, a Watt makes jokes such as his lat- 
est, he becomes an object of contempt, because it is clear from his 
timing, context and formulation that he feels no sympathy what- 
ever with the viewpoint of his critics nor with their having an op- 
posing viewpoint. In truth, the wisecrack about the coal-leasing 
commission could have amused only those who see affirmative 
action as a wrong idea that is not funny, rather than as a right 
idea that may also be funny. One cannot know without inspect- 
ing the Interior Secretary’s interior if he personally abhors mi- 
nority representation in government, but the suspicion runs high 
because Watt derided not only his commissioners, but also those 
members of the public sufficiently generous to find both humor 
and value in a sensitive issue. The laughter he elicited—and 
there was laughter—was the hollow laugh, what Samuel Beckett 
called the “mirthless” laugh (in the novel Wazr, coincidentally), 
the laugh that itself gives a slap in the face. 

Mark Twain's wife once tried to cure her husband of violent 
swearing by repeating verbatim a long stream of curses he had 
just let fly. Twain looked at his wife condescendingly: “Honey, 
you know the words, but you don’t know the tune.” In a sense, 
that is true of Watt, although it is unclear that if he 
knew the tune he would choose to play it. Comedy unveils the 
soul, but dimly. Still, if Watt resigns this time, or next time, as- 
suming there will be one, it will not be because he had a weak 
sense of humor but a weak sense of people. —B8y Roger Rosenblatt 
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Get it together—Buckle up. 





The new’84 Ford Tempo. 
Technology never felt so comfortable. 


The inside story. 

Tempos interior is a 
computer-refined compart 
ment for five. Computer 
designed placement of 
seats, door, roof and win 
dow areas afford maxi 
mum space efficiency 

Even Tempos front 
wheel-drive configuration 
was designed to provide 
more interior room. Since 
there is no drive shaft 
there is no large hump t 
rob valuable floor space 
In fact, Tempo actually has 
more rear room than a 
Mercedes 300D." 

For drivers c 
controls are all placed 


mvenience, 


within easy reach. For 
added ease, wipers and 
washer, directionals, high 
beams and flash-to-pass 
are located on the steering 
column itself 


Technology that works 
for you. 

Outside, a unique aero 
dynamic shape channels 
the wind over and around 
lempo to help increase 
fuel efficiency. It also 
directs the airflow, reduc- 
ing overall lift for 
improved stability and 
directional control 

Its front-wheel drive 
delivers all-weather 





traction, while its four 
wheel independent sus 
pension provides a 
smooth ride 

Plus, Tempo has the 
world’s most advanced 
automotive computer, the 
EEC-IV. It processes up to 
250,000 commands per 
second. Coupled with 
Tempos 2300 HSC (High 
Swirl Combustion) engine, 
you get quick power 
response from a standing 
start and at cruising speed 


Best-built 
American cars. 


When we say “Quality is 


Job 1,” we are talking 





about more than a 
commitment, We are talk 
ing about results. An 
independent survey con- 
cluded Ford makes the 
best-built American cars 
The survey measured 
owner-reported problems 
during the first three 
months of ownership of 
1983 cars designed and 
built in the U.S. And that 
commitment continues in 
1984 

*Based on EPA Interior Volume 
Index 

Have you driven a Ford... 
lately? 





SOFT PACK 100's FILTER, MENTHOL: 2 mg. “tar”, 0.2 mg. nicotine 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined | - be cigarette by FIC method. 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Competitive tar levels reflect either the Dec. '81 FTC Report or FTC method 
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We've got your number. 
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